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WILL CREATE A _ SENSATION. 


The Greatest Romance of Real Life 


ever told—the Life-Story of Colonel Lawrence, who raised an army of 200,000 
Arabs. Colonel Lawrence is now admittedly 


One of our World Heroes. 


For many years he lived with the Arabs. To them he became a great white god. 
They would not have betrayed him for all the gold in the world. At twenty-six 
he was 


the uncrowned King of the Hejaz, Prince of Mecca. 


His fame will go down to posterity. His amazing life has been written by Mr. 
Lowell Thomas, who met and lived with Lawrence in the deserts of Arabia, and 
whose thrilling account of the campaign in the Holy Land has attracted nearly 
half a million people to the Albert Hall and Covent Garden Opera House. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE ays: 


“Everything that Mr. Lowell Thomas says about Colonel Lawrence 
is true. In my opinion, Colonel Lawrence is one of the most 


remarkable and romantic figures of modern times.” 


“THE UNCROWNED KING OF ARABIA’ 
COLONEL T-E:LAWRENCE__ 
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This . instalment introduces 
Colonel Lawrence to the 
reader and gives an outline 
of the striking events which, 
later on, are to be described 
in full. See the announcement 
at the end of the article. 


HOW I FIRST MET 
LAWRENCE, 


NE day, not long after 

General Allenby had 

captured Jerusalem, I 

happened to be in front 
of a bazaar on Christian 
Street remonstrating with a 
fat old Turkish shopkeeper 
who was attempting to 
charge twenty piastres for 
a handful of dates. My 
attention was drawn to a group of Arabs 
walking in the direction of the Damascus 
Gate. The fact that they were Arabs was 
not what caused me to drop my tirade 
against the high cost of dates, because 
Palestine is inhabited by a far greater 
number of Arabs than Jews: My curiosity 
was excited by a single’ Bedouin, who stood 
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out in sharp relief from all 
his companions. He was 
wearing an agal, kuffieh, 
and abba such as are worn 
in the Near East only by 
native rulers. In his belt 


was fastened the short 
curved gold sword of a 
prince of Mecca, insignia 


that marked him as a des- 
cendant of the Prophet. , 

Christian Street is one of 
the most picturesque and 
kaleidoscopic thoroughfares 
in all Asia Minor. Russian 
Jews, Greek priests in tall 
black hats and _ flowing 
robes, desert nomads in goat- 
skin coats like those. worn 
in the time of Abraham, 
Turks with red tarbooshes, 
Arab merchants lending a 
brilliant note with their gay 
turbans and gowns—all.rub 
elbows in that narrow lane 
of bazaars and shops and 
coffee-houses that leads to. 
the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem is not 
a melting-pot. It is an 
uncompromising meeting- 
place of East and West. 
Here are accentuated, as 
if sharply outlined in black 
and white by the desert 
sun, the racial peculiarities 
of Christian, Jewish, and 
Mohammedan peoples. A 
stranger must, indeed, have something 
extraordinary about him to attract attention 
on the streets of the Holy City. But as this 
young Bedouin passed by in his magnificent 
royal robes, the crowds in front of the 
bazaars turned to look at him. 

It was\_trotimetelyyhis costume. It was 


not Abe eRSIFHY PYRE HAIG he carried hie 
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five foot three, marking him every inch a 
king, or at least a caliph in disguise, who 
had stepped out of the pages of ‘‘ The Arabian 
Nights ”’ to examine the latest improvements 
in warfare. The striking fact was that the 
mysterious prince of Mecca looked no more 
like a son of Ishmael than an Abyssinian 
looks like one of Stefansson’s Eskimos. 
Bedouins, although of the Caucasian race, 
have had their skins scorched by the relent- 
less. desert sun until their complexions are 
the colour of lava. But, this chap was as 
blond as a Scandinavian, in whose veins 
flows Viking blood and the cool tradition of 
fiords and sagas. The nomadic sons of 
Ishmael all wear flowing beards, as their 
ancestors did in the time of Abraham. The 
youth with the curved gold sword was clean- 
shaven. He walked rapidly, with his hands 
folded. His blue eves, oblivious to his sur- 
roundings, were wrapped in some inner 
contemplation. My first thought, as I 
glanced at his face, was that he might be 
one of the youngest of the apostles returned 
to life. His expression was serene, almost 
saintly, in its selflessness and repose. 

“Who is he?” I turned eagerly to the 
Turkish shopkeeper, who could only manip- 
ulate a little tourist English. He only 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Who cou!d he be ?_ I was certain of getting 
some information about him from General 
Sir Ronald Storrs, Govetnor of the Holy 
City ; so I strolled over in the direction of 
his palace, just outside the old wall near the 
quarries of King Solomon. General Storrs 
was Oriental Secretary to the High Com- 
missioner of Egypt before the fall of Jeru- 
salem, and always kept in intimate touch 
with the peoples of Palestine. He speaks 
Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, and Latin, with 
much the same fluency and charm that he 
speaks English. I knew he could tell me 
something about my blond Bedouin. 

“Who is the blue-eyed youth with the 
curved sword of a prince of 

The General did not even let me finish the 
question. He quietly opened the door of an 
adjoining room. There, seated in a com- 
fortable Morris-chair, with his feet dis- 
respectfully planted on the same_ table 
where the German General, Falkenhavyn, 
worked out his unsuccessful plan for defeating 
Allenby, was the Bedouin prince who had 
passed me on Christian Strect earlier in the 
afternoon. He was deeply absorbed in a 
ponderous tome on archzology. 

In introducing us, General Storrs said: 
“ T want you to meet Colonel Lawrence, the 
*‘uncrowned King of Arabia.’ ”’ 

He shook hands courteously, but shyly, 
and with a certain air of aloofness, as if his 
mind was on buried treasures and not on 
the affairs of this immediate world of, cam- 


paigns and warfare. And that was how I 
first made the acquaintance of one of the 
most unique and picturesque personalities of 
modern times,’ a man who will be blazoned 
on the romantic pages of history with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, Lord 
Clive, Chinese Gordon, and Kitchener of 
Khartoum. 

During the last five vears of epic events, 
among others, two remarkable figures have 
appeared. The dashing adventures and 
anecdotes of their careers will furnish golden 
themes to the writers of the future, as the 
lives of Ulysses, King Arthur, and Richard 
the Lion-Hearted to the poets, troubadours, 
and chroniclers of other days. One is a 
massive, towering, square-jawed six-footer— 
that smashing British cavalry leader, Field- 
Marshal Lord Allenby, Commander of the 
Twentieth Century Crusaders, who has gained 
world-fame because of his exploit in driving 
the Turks from the Holy Land, downing the 
Crescent, and raising the Cross over Jerusalem. 
The other is the undersized, beardless youth 
whom I first saw absorbed in a_ technical 
treatise on the cuneiform _ inscriptions 
discovered on the bricks of ancient Babylon. 


HIS SPECTACULAR ACHIEVEMENTS. 


The spectacular achievements of Thomas 
Edward Lawrence, the young Oxford gradu- 
ate, are still unknown except to a handful 
of his associates. Yet quietly, without any 
theatrical headlines or fanfare of trumpets, 
he brought the disunited nomadic tribes of 
Arabia into a unified campaign against their 
Turkish oppressors—a difficult and splendid 
stroke of policy which caliphs, statesmen, 
and sultans had been unable to accomplish 
in centuries of effort. Lawrence placed him- 
self at the head of the Bedouin army of the 
King of the Hejaz, drove the Turks from 
Arabia, and restored the caliphate to the 
descendants of the Prophet. Allenby 
liberated Palestine, the holy land of Jews 
and Christians ; Lawrence freed Arabia, the 
holy land of millions of Mohammedans. 

I had heard of the mysterious Lawrence 
many times during the months I was in 
Palestine with General Allenby. On my 
way from Italy to Egvpt, one of the officers 
on the cruiser told me that an Englishman 
was supposed to be in command of an army 
of wild Bedouins somewhere in the trackless 
deserts of the far-off land of “ The Arabian 
Nights.’ This was the first rumour which 
reached me of Lawrence's exploits. In Egypt 
and Palestine I heard fantastic tales of his 
exploits. And always his name was men- 
tioned in solemn, hushed tones, because at 
this time the Arabian affair was supposed to 
be a secret. Lawrence became to me a new 
Onental legendiofi'the war in the making, 


“THE UNCROWNED KING OF ARABIA.” 


and until the day I met him in the 
palace of the Governor of Jerusalem I 
had been unable to picture him as a real 
person. Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Bagdad, in iact al! the cities of the 
Near East, are so full of colour and 
romance that the mere mention of them 
is sufficient to stimulate the imagination 
of matter-of-fact Westerners, who are 
suddenly spirited away on the magic 
carpet of memory to scenes familiar 
through the fairy story-books of chiid- 
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A BEDOUIN SHEIKH READY TO JOIN COLONEL LAWRENCE ON ONE OF HIS 
SPECTACULAR RAIDS. - 


THE LIFE OF A THOROUGHBRED ARABIAN HORSE IS VALUED MORE HIGHLY BY THE BEDOUINS 


THAN THE LIFE OF THE AVERAGE MAN. 


THE ARAB FEEDS HIS HORSE ON CAMEL’S MILK AND 


GOAT’S MEAT COOKED TO SHREDS, 


hood. So I had come to the conclusion that 
Lawrence was the product only of Western 
imagination overheated by exuberant con- 
tact with the East. But the myth turned 
out to be very much of a reality. 


WHAT THE MAN HIMSELF IS LIKE. 


The five-foot-three Englishman standing 
before me, in his brown camel's gown, over 
which hung his kuffieh or head-dress of 
heavy white brocaded silk, covered with 
gold embroidery, underneath a snow-white 
robe tied with a gold-embroidered belt in 
which he carried the curved sword of a 
prince of Mecca, all set off regally by the 
agal, the head-band of heavy cords wrapped 
with silver and gold threads that held the 
kuffieh in place—was the real ruler of 
Arabia. He was the commandcr-in-chief 
of an army of more than two hundred 
thousand Bedouins mounted on racing camels 
and fleet Arabian horses. He was the terror 
of the Turks. Destiny had never played a 
stranger prank than when it selected as the 
man to play the major réle in the liberation 
of Arabia an Oxford graduate whose life 
ambition was to dig in the ruins of antiquity 
and uncover and study long-forgotten cities. 

I was greatly impressed with Lawrence 
from the first. Realizing that he was,a man 
destined to;roccupy..a prominent; position in 
history, and not knowing at that time that 


it would be my good fortune to join him 


.later in Arabia as the only person given ‘the 


opportunity of recording his almost un- 
believable achievements, I spent a good deal 
of time with him during the following days 
in Jerusalem before he returned to his 
Arabian army. When Lawrence was in the 
company of officers who were more or less 
strangers to him, he usually sat in a corner, 
listening intently to everything that was 
being said, but contributing nothing to the 
conversation himself. After we became 
better acquainted, through his discovery 
that archeology held a fascination for me 
also, he would invariably, when we were 
alone, get up from his uit and squat on 
the floor Bedouin fashion. He had lived so 
long in the desert that it was more natural 
for him to act like an Arab nomad than a 
European. I made many _ unsuccessful 
attempts to induce him to tell something of 
his life, but he always adroitly changed the 
subject. Even concerning his connection 
with the Arabian army, he would say nothing 
except to give the credit for everything that 
happened in the desert campaigns to the 
Arab leaders. The only subjects on which I 
could persuade him to talk in other than 
monosyllables were archeology, comparative 
religion, Greek literature, and Near Eastern 
aoa 
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father’s name was Thomas also, and he 
was a large landowner in Ireland, and a 
famous sportsman a generation ago. At 
one time the family was wealthy, but they 
lost most of their worldly possessions as the 
result of legislation during the Gladstonian 
period, when the bottom fell out of land 
values in Ireland. 

The Lawrence family originally came from 
Galway, Ireland, several hundred years ago. 
This partly accounts for Lawrence's rather 
remarkable powers of physical endurance, 
because the people of Galway are among the 
hardiest of their race. This light-haired 
“prince of Mecca’”’ belongs to the same 
family as his famous predecessor, John 
Lawrence, who was one of Britain’s Empire 
builders in India at the time of the Great 
Mutiny. 

Colone! T. E. Lawrence was born in 
Carnarvon, the same county in Wales that 
Lloyd George comes from, and the Prime 
Minister is one of the ftormer’s warmest 
friends and admirers. In fact, it is a case 
of mutua! admiration. Mr. Lloyd George 
kept in close touch with Lawrence’s work 
in the desert, and consulted with him con- 
stantly during the sessions of the Peace 
Conference in Paris, which Lawrence attended 
as the real head of the Arabian delegation. 

As a boy he lived for five years in Jersey, 
one of the Channel Islands. When ten years 
of age his family moved to Northern Scotland, 
where they remained for three years. Then 
they moved to France, where Lawrence 
attended a Jesuit College for several years. 
From the Continent the Lawrences came to 
Oxford, where Thomas attended a day 
school for a short time, although nearly all 
his preparatory work was done with tutors. 
Then he attended Oxford University, or, at 
any rate, took the examinations which 
enabled him to receive his degree. 

There were four other boys in the family, 
one older and three younger. The eldest, 
Montague, is a Major in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps; the youngest is now attend- 
ing Oxford; while the other two, William 
and. Frank, were killed on the Western 
Front. .William was a teacher in a school 
at Delhi, India, before the war, and Frank 
was just out of Oxford. 

All his life, Colonel Lawrence has been 
a student of peoples both of the present 
and of the past ; but, so far as I know, he has 
never had any intimate friends and_ has pre- 
ferred to stand on one side and watch others. 
He has a very sympathetic nature, and would 
rather help a downtrodden people to assert 
their rights than to amass all the wealth 
in the world. He has unusual ability 
when it comes to mastering languages, 
among them being English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Greek, | Latin, , Dutch, 


Norwegian, and Arabic. Unquestionably he 
is one of the greatest living Arabic scholars 
and one'of the few Europeans who has 
ever mastered the pure Arabic of Central 
Arabia. Among the other Arabic dialects 
which he speaks are Syrian, Palestinian, 


‘Allepian, and Mesopotamian. 


During his University career at Oxford 
he was noted for being a recluse. Frequently 
he would disappear most unexpectedly 
from the University for long tramps about 
Europe, He has always been _ eccentric 
in his habits. Although he finished the 


-Tegular four years of academic work at 


Oxford in three, he never attended a single 
lecture during his college days, preferring 
to spend most of his time reading medieval 
literature. Much of the time he preferred 
to sleep during the day and work at night. 
He has never vet dined with anyone in the 
three Oxford Colleges which he attended 
—Jesus, Magdalen, and All Souls. 

Lawrence has always been a keen student 
of military writers. His favourite work, 
until he took part in the Arabian campaign, 
was Marshal Foch’s “‘ Principe de Guerre ”’ ; 
although he once told me in Arabia that 
his study of Czsar and Xenophon had been 
of more value to him in his desert campaign, 
because in his irregular war against the 
Turks he had to adopt directly opposite 
tactics from those advocated by Marshal 
Foch. He has also been a keen student 
of medizval French literature, and is par- 
ticularly fond of Gothic art. 


SOME OF HIS EASTERN DISCOVERIES. 


In 1908, before he finished his University 
work, he urged his parents to allow him to 
go to the Near East. At’the time he was | 
engaged in writing a book on the military 
architecture of the Crusades, and he wanted 
to go over the actual ground covered by 
the Crusaders. His family finally gave him 
permission and one hundred pounds, fully 
expecting that he would spend it in making 
a flying Cook’s tour of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Palestine, and return home quite ready 
to settle down and forget the Orient. But 
he scorned tourists’ comforts and the beaten 
track. As soon as he arrived in Svria he 
adopted native costume and tramped bare- 
foot over thousands of miles of unknown 
desert country, living with the various 
Bedouin tribes, and studying the manners 
and customs of all that complicated mosaic 
of peoples who dwel! in the ancient corridor 
between Mesopotamia and the Nile Valley. 
When he finally returned to England to 
complete his studies, he still had fifty pounds 
left of the orginal sum which his family 
had given him, and he merely remained 
at home long encugh''to finish his studies 
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that he might return to the Near East 
better equipped in his speciality. 

Several years before the war, in 1908, 
the Oxford expedition headed by Lawrence’s 
friend, Commander Hogarth, began exca- 
vations in the Euphrates Valley for the pur- 
pose of discovering new information regard- 
ing the ancient Hittites. Because of Law- 
rence’s intimate knowledge of the native 
population of the Near East, Hogarth 
invited him to take charge of the Kurds, 
Turkomen, Armenians, and Arabs who 
were employed in digging. This Hogarth- 
Wooley-Lawrence expedition uncovered part 
of Carchemish, the ancient capital of the 
Hittite Empire. Lawrence amused himself 
with studying Hittite pottery and joining 
up the stages of Hittite civilization, and he 
and his associates actually uncovered a 
@ost civilization, which proved to be a link 
between the civilizations of Ancient Babylon 
and the East, and the beginnings of Greek 
culture in the Mediterranean Islands which 
dated from 3000 B.c, down to about 600 
B.c. Lawrence was engaged in arche- 
ological work at Carchemish off and on for 
four years, from 1910 to 1914, and was in 
command of the digging gang, although he 
had never studied archzology at Oxford. 

One day in the Arabian desert, not far 
from the enchanted rose-red city of Petra, 
Lawrence remarked to me that archzolo- 
gical work in Egypt had never appealed 
to him, and that he would never dig there 
at any price, because most of the important 
work had already been done and because 
Egyptologists of to-day spend most of their 
time trying to find out whén the third 
whisker was painted on the scarab ! 

On one of his expeditions for the Palestine 
Exploration So- 
ciety, Lawrence 
and his archzolo- 
gist companion, 
1.¢., Wooley, at- 
tempted to fol- 
low the footsteps 
of the Israelites 
through the 
wilderness, and 
they actually 
succeeded in dis- 
covering Kadesh 
Barnea of the 
Bible, where 
Moses _ brought 
water gushing 
from the rock. 
They located a 
place in the Sinai 
Peninsula, which 
the Bedouins 
called Ain Kadis, 
where there 
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was one very poor well which may quite 


probably have been the place where the 
Israelites started complaining to Moses 
regarding the shortage of water. Lawrence 


remarked that the Israelites certainly were 
justified in “ grousing”’ if they had ever 
camped at that spot. Some five miles 
distant the two archeologists found a number 
of fine springs in a little valley called 
“Gudarat,”’ and they are of the opinion 
that it was the place where Moses succeeded 
in regaining the confidence of the Children 
of Israel by quenching their thirst with the 
sparkling water of these springs. Here 
they also found a large and important 
ancient ruin. Later on, Wooley and Law- 
rence wrote a book on their expedition 
for the Palestine Exploration Society called 
“The Wilderness of Sin.” On that trip, 
among other things, they discovered traces 
of a civilization dating back to 2500 B.c. 
in the Sinai Desert, the oldest traces ever 
found in that country. 

The outbreak of the Great War found 
him excavating Hittite ruins in the valley 
of the Euphrates. Lawrence had been for 
some time aware of the seriousness of the 
situation in the Near East, and realized 
that a crash was imminent. A Major Young, 
of the Intelligence Department, who had 
known Lawrence in Mesopotamia before 
he entered the British Army, told me a little 
incident which illustrated Lawrence's keen 
sense of humour. At that time, in 1914, just 
before the outbreak of the war, the German 
engineers were working feverishly along 
the road of the proposed Berlin to Bagdad 
Railway. Lawrence and his brother, who 
was later killed on the Western Front, were 
excavating ruins in the hills above the 


BEDOUIN CAVALRYMEN READY TO FOLLOW LAWRENCE INTO 
BATTLE. es 
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railway route. He would frequently mount 
sections of drainage pipes on small mounds 
of sand on top of the hills. 

When the German engineers observed the 
innocent pipes through their field-glasses 
they mistook them for British cannon. On 

- at least two occasions they wired to Con- 
staniinople and to Berlin that the British 
were fortifying the most commanding posi- 
tions in the country. The young archeologist 
was laughing up his sleeve, but, seriously, 
he was disappointed, because he felt that 
his own Government had gone to sleep and 
had allowed the Germans to acquire almost 
complete control of the territory between 
the Bavarian border and the Persian Gulf. 
In 1912, England, Germany, Russia, France, 
and Turkey signed a Treaty which gave the 
Germans the right to go ahead with the 
Berlin to Bagdad line, and what was even 
more significant, gave them control of 
Alexandretta, perhaps the most strategical 
point in the Near East. As soon as Lawrence 
learned the outcome of that conference, he 
rushed to Cairo to see Lord Kitchener, and 
asked him why England had permitted 
Germany to get control of Alexandretta. 
Kitchener replied: ‘‘ I warned our Forcign 
Office constantly that their policy would be 
a fatal one, but they failed to heed me. 
Within two years there will be a world war. 
We can’t stop it, so run along, young man, 
and sell your papers.” 

Lawrence went back to his ancient ruins 
and toiled lovingly over inscriptions that 
unlocked the secrets of civilizations that 
flourished and crumbled to dust thousands 
of vears ago. But with many other scientists 
and scholars, he was called back to Cairo 
by the British military authorities in August, 
1914. At that time he was twenty-six years 
old. He had already spent seven years 
wandering through Turkey, Syria, Palestine, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia, and had 
acquired a more intimate knowledge of the 
peoples of Aleppo, Beirut, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, and Bagdad than almost any 
other European. 


HE JOINS THE ARMY AGAINST THE 
TURKS. 


Because the military authorities knew 
that Lawrence had lived among Arabs, 
Kurds, and Turks, and that from his explora- 
tion expeditions he might be expected to 
have a fairly good knowledge of the un- 
familiar regions of the Near East, he was 
given a commission as a second leutenant 
in the Map Department. The _ British 
generals spent many hours poring over 
~Maps and discussing the possibilities of 
different plans for breaking up the Turkish 
Empire. Frequently they would) outline a 


scheme for a campaign, and then ask the 
young lieutenant if he had any suggestions 
to make. He would often reply; ‘‘ There 
are many good points in your plan, but I 
believe it is fundamentally wrong. I think 
the campaign should be carried ‘out as 
follows,’”’ and he would point, by way of 
explanation, to short cuts across valleys, 
which he alone knew from his years of bare- 
foot travelling. The most staid old Regular 
army officers on the staff put their confidence 
in this junior lieutenant, who hardly knew 
the A BC of army tactics. His suggestions 
were adopted. In a short time he had 
established a considerable reputation for 
himself at headquarters, and became known 
to all the commanding officers of the British 
forces in the East. 

Later on, in Arabia, Lawrence frequently 
outwitted the Turks because of his superiog 
knowledge of the topography of the country. 
Whenever he attacked the enemy he tried 
to, outflank them in the rear when they were 
not expecting an attack, as at the battles of 
Akaba and Aba el Lissan. Although he had 
never had much previous military experience, 
he was a born sttategist, and out-thought 
and outwitted the Turkish and German 
commanders in practically every engagement 
from the time he joined Emir Feisal in the 
desert east of Wedj until he swept into 
Damascus. 

From 1914 to 1916 young Lawrence kept 
the War Office informed regarding the move-: 
ments of the various units of the Turkish 
Army. He had native agents acting as spies 
under his orders. In the summer of 1916 
the Arabs broke out in revolt against the 
Turks in the country of the Hejaz, which is 
that part of Arabia between the Forbidden 
City of Mecca and the southern end of the 
Dead Sea. Because of the scarcity of 
munitions, the revolutionary Arabs ran out 
of supplies after their first success, and it 
would have been impossible for them to 
have gone on if the Allies—particularly Great 
Britain—had not come to their rescue. The 
British not only sent supplies. to the Arabs, 
but gave them important military encourage- 
ment; they sent them a number of their 
most brilliant young officers to co-operate 
with the Arabs and offer them suggestions. 


HOW HE DETERMINED TO RAISE AN 
ARMY OF ARABS. 


The way in which Lawrence came to be 
associated with the Arab uprising is a typical 
illustration of the irregular way in which he 
does everything. Chafing under the red-tape 
of Army regulations, quite a number of 
differences had come up between General 
Sir Archibald, Murray; Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Forces in the East, the members 
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of his staff, and the independent young 
Lawrence. About that time Ronald Storrs, 
Oriental Secretary of the High Commissioner 
of Egypt,and a friend of Lieutenant Lawrence, 
was about to start on a trip down the Red 
Sea to Jeddah as the representative of the 
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compliments, was: “‘ When will you get to 
Damascus?” Feisal replied that he believed 
the first important step was to capture 
Medina, next to Mecca the holiest city of 
Islam. After two weeks with the Emir, 
Lawrence became convinced that it would 


H.R.H. PRINCE FEISAL, 


THE ENLIGHTENED ARABIAN MONARCH, WHOSE METEORIC RISE TO POWER IN 
IS LARGELY DUE TO THE MIRACULOUS ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE YOUNG OXFORD GENIUS WHOSE 


LIFE AMBITION IS TO POTTER ABOUT AMONG THE RUINS OF ANTIQUITY. 


THE NEAR EAST 


THIS ARAB RULER 


IS A DIRECT DESCENDANT OF THE PROPHET MOHAMMED. 


British Foreign Office to pay his respects to 
the aged Sherif of Mecca, who had “ touched 
off” the Arabian revolution. Lawrence had 
long realized the’ possibility of the Arabs 
playing an important part in the war against 
Germany and Turkey in the East, and as his 
work at G.H.Q. at Cairo had become none 
too pleasant, he asked Sir Archibald Murray. 
to grant him a fortnight’s leave in order that 
he might accompany Storrs on his trip down 
the Red Sea. General Headquarters in Cairo 
evidently was delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of the altogether too 
independent subordinate, and granted his 
request with evident pleasure. 

When Storrs and Lawrence reached Jeddah, 
the latter succeeded in getting permission 
from the Sherif of Mecca to make a short 
trip up-country to see Emir Feisal, one of 
the Sherif’s sons who was engaged in 
guerilla warfare with some of the Turkish 
forces. The first thing ‘he ‘sdid!'to) Feisal, 
after they had exchanged the usual desert 


be possible to develop a large irregular 
Arabian army, and he was so interested in 
this that he never went back to Cairo to 
make his apo.ogies. Evidently, Sir Archibald 
Murray and his staff were not disappointed. 
And that was the curious way in which the 
now famous Colonel T. E. Lawrence, ‘“‘ Prince 
of Mecca” and uncrowned King of Arabia,” 


became connected with the revolution in the 
Hejaz. 


THE PROBLEMS HE HAD TO SOLVE. 


In order to understand the complicated 
problem Tawrence faced, and the over- 
whelming odds against him, it is necessary 
to take a swift retrospective glance at the 
history of Arabia. The Arabian Peninsula 
is larger than the British Isles and France 
and Spain combined. The distance from 
Damascus )t@)|Alépipenalone is greater than 
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the important points. For thousands of 
years this country has been inhabited b 
wandering tribes of Bedouins and Ara 
villagers.. Although there is a population 
of over twenty million people in Arabia, the 
inhabitants have only .been loosely held 
together by travel alliances, something like 
those that existed among the American 
Indians a century ago.- For centuries no one 
has been able to bring these peoples together 
in one unified movement. Scores of generals, 
statesmen, and Sultans had struggled with 
the almost impossible niission. How this 
young British lieutenant, who had had very 
few days of military drill in his life, succeeded 
in creating a loose army of snme two hundred 
thousand. mounted Bedouins, how he swept 
the Turks from the Arabian Peninsula, and 
built this mosaic of peoples into a homo- 
geneous nation, is a story that I should have 
hesitated to believe had I not actually been 
with him in the desert. 

The inhabitants of Arabia belong to the 
Semitic race, and are of the same general 
family as the Jews. Some authorities say 
that Kahtan, the son of Abeis, the son of 
Shalah, the son of Arfakhshad, the son of 
Shem, the son of Noah, was the first person 
to speak the Arabic language. I know of no 
way of refuting that grave charge against 
Kahtan, but I do know that after my 
experience in Arabia I wish he might have 
used better judgment and selected Eskimo 
or some other simple language instead. 
Mohammed, the camel boy of Mecca, was 
the first person to bind together in any sort 
of unity the peoples of Arabia. He was able 
to accomplish this through his religious 
teachings and evangelization. That was more 
than a thonsand years ago. After the death 
of Mohammed, Abu Bekr and Ali carried 
Mohammedanism throughout nearly the whole 
world as it was known at that time. Their 
armies swept across the Near East, South- 
Eastern Europe, Africa, and Spain. The 
Arabian Empire attained its zenith in the 
seventh century of this era, and its decline 
began after the defeat of the Moslem armies 
at the Battle of Tours in a.p. 732, by Charles 
Martcl. As the power and influence of the 
Arabs slipped away from them it was usurped 
by the Ottomans, who swept down out of 
Central Asia. For five hundred years the 
Turks governed the Arabs as though they 
were an inferior race. At almost any time 
in those five centuries the desert people 
could have freed themselves had they been 
able to unite. But from the reign of Harun- 
al-Rashid down to the present time no one 
appeared in the Near East strong enough to 
bring the Arabs together. It remained for 
young T. E. Lawrence, the British archzolo- 
gist, to go into Holy Arabia and lead the 
Arabs through the spectacular and \trium- 


phant campaign which broke the backbone 
of the Turkish Empire and the Pan-German 
dream of world dominion. 
_ During all those centuries of oppression, 
whenever enlightened Arabs objected strongly 
to the tyrannical rule of the Turks, the Sultan 
would invite them to take up their residence 
in Constantinople, where they would eithcr 
be held as prisoners er would be quietly put 
out of the way. Abdul Hamid, the last great 
Sultan of Turkey, was an expert in-following 
the private policy of his predecessors. Among 
the prominent Arabs whom he found it 
advisable to have near him at the Sublime 
Porte was Sherif Hussein of Mecca, the 
oldest living descendant of Mohammed, the 
man really entitled to the caliphate, since 
the title of caliph was originally given to the 
successors of Mohammed both as spiritual 
and temporal rulers, and later was usurped 
by the Turkish masters of Arabia. Sherif 
Hussein is the sixty-eighth ruler of the 
Hejaz in the Ottoman period. No people in 
the world take more pride in their ancestry 
than the Arabs. The births in all the leading 
princely families are recorded in Mecca at the 
Holy Kaaba, a mosque built round a black 
meteoric stone, the most sacred spot in the 
world to millions of Moslems. Here on the 
roll of parchment, on which each ruling. 
Emir of Mecca has written his title, is in- 
scribed the name of Hussein Ibn Ali, record- 
ing the pure and direct descent of the Sherif 
from the prophet of Islam. . For eighteen 
years, Sherif Hussein, the rightful Keeper 
of the Holy Places, was forced to live 
with his people on the Bosporus, virtually 
prisoners under the wary eye of the Red 
Sultan. ' 
In the Young Turk movement the Arabs 
thought they saw the dawn of a new era of 
freedom and liberty. In fact, they played 
an important part in the revolution which 
resulted in the overthrow of Abdul Hamid. 
At that time all Arabian, Armenian, Kurd, 
Greek, Syrian, and Jewish political prisoners 
who had been held in Constantinople were 
released. But the Arabs soon discovered 
that the Young Turk leaders were more 
tyrannical oppressors than bloody old Abdul 
himself, who now seemed quite respectable 
in comparison with Enver, Talaat, and 
Djemal. Sherif Hussein and other patriotic 
Arabs despaired of seeing a happier day for 
their country, when suddenly the world war 
pulled Turkey into the maelstrom with Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and Italy pitted 
against her. It was the hour of opportunity 
for Arakia. The Arabian nationalist leaders 
immediately took advantage of it. With all 
the pent-up fury and hatred of five hundred 
years of slavery and dishonour, they leapt 
at the throats. of their villainous masters. 
From all parts of the desert came the swarthy, 
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lean, pictur- 
esque sons of 
Ishmael to 
avenge and free 
themselves at 


four sons had 
worked out a 
plan for the 
revolution, 
which they 
kept secret un- 
tila few weeks 
before they 
touched off the 
fuse. They did 
not even dare 
trust their close 
associates, be- 
cause in Turk- 
ish territory 
plots were 
usually dis- 
covered before 
they matured, 
and no man 
knew whom he 
might trust.” 
Not only were 
there spies, but 
innumerable 
spies on spies, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
REVOLT REVEALED FOR 
THE FIRST TIME. 


IN The details regarding the 
ms origin of the Sherifian Revolt, 
as it was called, have never 
been made public before. The 
following facts, given to me 
by Emir Feisal and his licu- 
tenants, were later verified by 
Lawrence. 
According to 
the Emir’s 
story, the Sul- 
tan of Turkey 
had about 
twenty  thou- 
sand picked 
‘troops in 
Medina, the 
northernmost 
of the two holy 
Arabian cities 
and the ter- 
minus of what 
is known as the 
Hejaz Rail. 
way, which 
runs south 
of Damas- 
cus through 
the desert 
east of the 


and at that Jordan River, 
time the Young the Dead Sea, 
Turks were and the Hills 
watching the : of Moab, Al- 
Arabs as a cat ARABS TELLING STORIES OF LAWRENCE’S DEEDS thou gh on 


watchesa 
mouse. 
Early in 
Tune, 1916, 
when Lawrence 
was establish- 
ing his repu- 
tation as an 
authority on 
the geography of the Near East at the 
British Headquarters in Cairo, Sherif Hus- 
sein sent word to all the tribes of Holy 
Arabia to be ready to rise at a moment’s 
notice. Then, on June 13th, he gave 
the signal. Simultaneous attacks were 
launched against Mecca, a city holier than 
Jerusalem to more than two hundred and 
fifty million human beings, and Medina, 
the second holiest Mohammedan city, 
where the great Prophet is buried, and 
also at the great Arabian seaport of 
Jeddah. Hussein’s sons, Ali and Feisal, 
were in command of the forges at Medina. 
Hussein himself. stipervised the attack | on 


Mecca. 
Vol. lix.—4. 


ARABIA,” 


TO SCOTCHMEN FROM A PASSING TRANSPORT AT 
AKABA. 
AKABA IS THE MOST IMPORTANT TURKISH BASE ON THE 
WESTERN COAST OF THE ARABIAN PENINSULA, WHICH WAS 
CAPTURED BY THE ARABIAN ‘‘ IRREGULAR ’’ ARMY UNDER THE 
COMMAND OF COLONEL LAWRENCE. 
FEISAL AND ‘‘ EMIR’’ LAWRENCE, ‘‘ THE UNCROWNED KING OF 
HAD THEIR COURT FOR NEARLY A YEAR. 
THOUSAND YEARS AGO IT WAS KING SOLOMON’S SEAPORT. 


Bedouins 
swarmed down 
in clouds, the 
Turks drove 
them off with 
their heavy 
artillery at 
Medina. 

Sherif Hus- 
sein was more successful at Mecca. The 
capture of Mecca will go down in Moham- 
medan history as one of the four or five 
great events of all time. It is my privilege 
to be the first to make public the details of 
that historic battle, as they were given to 
me by the Arab chieftains who captured 
the city and by Mohammed Said el Sakkaf, 
Arabian Ambassador to Abyssinia, with 
whom I cruised across the Red Sea. 

Not more than a dozen Christians have 
succeeded in getting to Mecca, disguised 
as Mohammedans, and have lived to tell 
the tale. Themmestirdamous of these, of 
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Thousand and One Nights.’”’ Mecca is 
’ situated on the edge of rough mountainous 
country in a deep narrow valley, completely 
hidden on the side towards the Red Sea. It 
is surrounded by high, rocky cliffs, three of 
which were crowned with forts garrisoned 
by the Sultan’s most faithful Circassian 
mercenaries and Turkish troops. On June 
13th, the day of the attack, the Arabs 
swept into the city and captured the main 
bazaar, the residential section, the Hamidieh 
or Government building, and also the Mosque 
of the Holy Kaaba. The majority.of the 
garrison fortified themselves in the barracks, 
but the Arabs .brought up ‘one mountain 
gun which they had captured at Jeddah a 
few days previously. That city was attacked 
on the.same time as- Mecca.:-It was cap- 
tured in five days; and over one thousand 
prisoners were taken there. Five British 
merchantmen bombarded the seaport under 
Captain Boyle,’ a red-headed | Irishman, 
associated with Admiral Sir Rossly n Wemyss, 
who was commanding the Fleet in the 
East. ; 

The bombardment of Jeddah, which is 
the port of entry to the holy city of Mecca, 
nearly caused a revolution in India. The 
Mohammedans there are perhaps the most 
fanatical in the world, and they charged 
the British with having bombarded one 
of their holy places. But it was finally 
made clear to them that Jeddah, the seaport 
to Mecca, cannot be regarded as a ‘holy 
city. 

THE FALL OF MECCA. 


Then for eight days the battle raged 
around the two smaller forts in 
which were finally taken. All during the 
fighting the aged Sherif remained in his 
palace, although it was hit by over three 
hundred three-inch shells from the Turkish 
forts. 

The Turks undoubtedly would have been 
abie to hang on for many months longer 
had it not been for their own folly. The 
Ottoman is a Mohammedan in theory only. 
He adheres to the ritual! but not to the spirit 
of the Koran. For instance,,the Prophet 
admonished all the Faithful to abstain 
from thevuse of intoxicants, and his Arabian 
followers were never known to drink wines 
or other liquors. But all the Turks of my 
acquaintance did. The soldiers in the fort, 
heedless of the deep-se* religious feeling of 
their enemies and co-religionists, suddenty 
_ began to bombard the mosque of the Kaaba, 
the secret shrine built over the famous black 
stone which has been kissed by millions of 
pious Moslems. One shell actually struck 
the rock, burning a hole in the Holy Carpet 
and kiling nine people who. were kneeling 
in prayer. The, Arabs were so enraged by 


Mecca, © 


this impious act that they swarmed over the 
walls of the great fort and captured it after 


‘desperate hand-to-hand fighting with 


daggers and knives. Thus, twenty-one days 
after the revolution had broken out, they 
were in undisputed possession of Mecca. 
With the possible exception of the combined 
capture by Allenby of Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Beirut, and Aleppo, this is the most disas- 
trous event: in modern Turkish history, 


- because, with the fall of Mecca, the Ottomans 


lost the holy Mohammedan city, the control 
of which had enabled them to usurp the 
leadership of Islam. 

Then’ came a Jong pause. The Arabs 


“were unable to.go on with their revolution 


because they-had expended all their, ammuni- 
tion. Sherif ‘Hyssein’ sent an appeal to 
the Allies. At this critical moment young 
Lawrence appeared on the Arabian stage. : 

The British General Staff permitted Law- 
rence to remain in Arabia because they 
knew he could speak the several languages 
of that country fluently and seemed to know 
something’ ahout the customs of the people. 
They expected him merely to keep them 
posted on the progress of events in the 
Hejaz. But at the same time he was gtyen 
enough freedom of action to make it pos<ible 
for him to show what he could do toward 
assisting the Arabs. 

TLawrence’s arrival in Arabia was un- 
heralded. His exploits there first became 
knewn when he stepped up to General 
Allenby at (smailia in Egypt, on the arrival 
of the great General in the East to take 
command of the Palestine Expeditionary 
Forces, and informed the new commander- 
in-chief of the capture of Akaba, one of 
the most strategical points in the Near 
East. This incident was dramatic in its 
simplicity. General Allenby had been sent 
out from London to take the place of the 
previous British commander. 

Allenby was standing at the railway station 
walking up and down talking to Admiral 
Wemyss. TLawience was standing near by in 
Arab garb and saw a very supcrior-looking 
general with the Admiral. ‘' Who’s that?” 
he asked of Wemyss’s flag - lieutenant. 
“ Allenby,” was the reply. ‘' What’s he 
doing here?” queried Lawrence. ‘‘ He has 
come out to take Sir Archibald Murray’s 
place.” Lawrence was frightfully pleased. 

A little later Lawrence informed the 
Admiral, who was the godfather of the 
Arab “show,” that Akaba had been taken 
and that food was needed there very badly. 
Wemyss at once promised to send ships 
to the ancient seaport of Akaba, and then 
he told Allenby what Lawrence had said. 
The General sent for the youthful lieutenant, 
who looked, very ;much like a Circassian 
girl in Arab costume. 
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“THE FRONDED PALM 


S AT AKABA, KING SOLOMON’S SEAPORT THREE THOUSAND 


RS 5 oer hd ON ee 


YEARS AGO, AND LAWRENCE’S BASE HEADQUARTERS DURING HIS SENSATIONAL 


CAMPAIGN 


AGAINST THE TURKS IN HOLY ARABIA. 


THE CAPTURE OF THIS FORMER TURKISH STRONGHOLD WAS ONE OF THE CLEVEREST FEATS OF 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
THROUGH THAN THE KHYBER PASS FROM 


IT IS APPROACHED BY 
INDIA 


A PASS MORE DIFFICULT TO LEAD AN ARMY 
INTO AFGHANISTAN, IT WAS DUE TO 


LAWRENCE’S STRATEGIC GENIUS THAT IT FELL. 


They were surrounded by throngs of 
vociferous natives who were welcoming 
Allenby, when out of the mob stepped the 
undersized, barefooted, tair-faced man in 
Bedouin garb. 

‘ What’s this news you've brought?” 
said Allenby. 

When Lawrence told him, the General 
was immensely pleased, because Akaba was 
the most important point on his right 
flank. ; 

He saluted General Allenby, and in even, 
low, tones, without any more expression 
on his face than if he were extending an 
invitation from the Sherif for dinner, 
reported that the Arabs had captured the 
seaport at the head of the Gulf of Akaba, 
where the great fleet of King Solomon rode 
at anchor nearly three thousand years 
ago. Lawrence gave all the credit of the 
victory to the Arabs, and made no refer- 
ence whatever to the part that he had played 
in the affair. He conveyed the impression 
that he was acting as a courier, although, 
as a matter of fact, the capture of that 
important point was due, almost entirely 
to his leadership “and strategical - genius. 


The most important Turkish base on the 
western coast of the Arabian peninsula 
was at Akaba, where one of the largest 
Turkish garrisons in the Near East was 
stationed. Before the Arabian army could 
advance north and unite with the British 
forces under Allenby in the campaign to 
liberate Northern Palestine and Syria, it 
was necessary for them to capture Akaba. 
As a result of Lawrence’s visit to Egypt 
the British decided to co-operate more 
actively with the Arabs than they had done 
before. Lawrence was sent back to Akaba 
with unlimited power and resources, In 
less than seven months he attained such 
unexpected success that the British raised 
him in rank from a lieutenant to a colonel, 
and offered to make him a general, although 
he had had almost no military experience 
in his life and hardly knew the difference 
between “‘ right incline ”’ and “‘ present arms.”’ 


HIS PERSONAL HABITS. 


During the days I spent with Lawrence 
in Jerusalém, he; \werg,;nothing but Bedouin 


garb, He-never Semae Arata of the curiosity 
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excited by his costume in the streets of 
the Holy City, for he was always engrossed 
in his own thoughts hundreds of miles or 
hundreds of centuries away. In Arabia he 
was never known to wear anything except 
the native costume. Occasionally, when he 
went to Cairo or Jerusalem to make a report 
to General Allenby, he wore the uniform of 
a British officer, but even after he attained 
the rank of colonel he preferred the uniform 
of second lieutenant, usually without insignia 
of any kind. I have seen him in the 
streets of Cairo without belt, and with 
unpolished boots—negligence 
next to high treason in the 
British Army. To my know 
ledge he was the only British 
officer in the war who so com- 
pletely disregarded all the 
little precisions and military 
formalities for which the 
British are famous. Lawrence 
rarely saluted, and when he 
did it was simply with a wave 
of the hand, as though he 
were saying, ‘ Halloa, old 
man,” toa pal. I have never 
seen him stand to attention, 
and doubt if he would have 
done so in the presence of 
all the Allied rulers. He has 
never saluted anyone senior 
to him, even including his 
commander-in-chief, but he 
would always ack- 
nowledge salutes of 
soldiers. He espe- 
cially disliked the 
title of colonel. 
From general to 
private, he was y 
known as plain / ~ 
*“‘ Lawrence.”’ Many 
times when we were 
trekking across the 
desert he told me 
that he thoroughly 
disliked war and 
everything that 
savoured of the 
military, and that 
as soon as the war was over he intended to 
leave the Army and go back to archxology. 
Lawrence was no_ parlour~ conversa- 
tionalist. He never said anything to any- 
one unless it was necessary to’ give instruc- 
tions, or ask advice, or answer some direct 
question. Even in the heat of the Arabian 
campaign he sought solitude. Frequently I 
found him in his tent reading an archzo- 
logical quarterly when the rest of the camp 
was worked up to fever pitch over the 
plan of attack for the night? He was so 
shy that when General Storrs. or. some. other 
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' staged for his benefit. 


officer tried to compliment him on one of 
his wild expeditions into the desert, he would 
get red as a schoolgirl and look down at his 
feet. Although he had been cited for nearly 
every decoration that the British and French 
Governments had to offer, he sedulously ran 
away from them by camel, aeroplane, or any 
available method of swift transportation. 
The Duke of Connaught came out to Pales- 
tine to confer the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem on 
General Allenby. He intended to give a 
decoration to Lawrence as well. The young 
leader of the Arabian army 
happened at the time to be 
out in the “blue” on a 
secret expedition blowing up 
Turkish trains; so General 
Allenby sent a fleet of aero- 
planes across the Dead Sea 
into the desert to find him. 
Messages were dropped from 
the ‘planes on every Arab 
camp over which they 

+ flew, requesting that if 
anyone saw Sherif 
Lawrence he shou!d ask 
him to report to Jeru- 
salem at once. So one 
fine day Lawrence came 
strolling in on foot through 
the Turkish lines, to show 
his utter scorn of the 
enemy. In the meantime 
the ceremonyin Jerusalem 
had already taken place 
and the Duke of Con- 
naught had gone to Egypt. 
Knowing Lawrence's pe- 
culiar aversion to the 
acceptance of medals or 
military honours of any 
kind, the British officials 
succeeded in getting him 
down to Cairo only by 
inventing some plausible 
pretext. Upon his ar- 
rival, a subaltern who 
was not acquainted with 
Lawrence’s_ eccentricities 
inadvertently tipped him 
off to the fine affair that was to be 
Without stopping to 
pick up his uniform and kit at Shepheard’s 
Hotel, Lawrence hurried to the Headquarters 
of the Royal Flying Corps at the oasis of 
Heliopolis a few miles from Cairo, jumped 
into an aeroplane, and taxied back to Arabia. 
Little did Lawrence dream when he was 
studying Hittite ruins that it was his destiny 
to build a new empire instead of piecing 
together, for a scholar’s thesis, the fragments 
of a dead‘and)buriédapkingdom. Yet he 
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Mecca (King Hussein of the Hejaz) to such 
an extent that he was permitted to sign the 
King’s name to State papers. Out ot grati- 
tude for his services to their country, the 
Arab leaders made him an Emir and a Prince 
of Mecca, an honour unparalleled in Arabian 
history. King Hussein himself presented 
his British commander with the curved gold 
sword, worn only by direct descendants of 
Mohammed. 

Auda Abu Tayi, always sincere in his 
judgments of people, once said to me: “I 
have never seen a man who has such a great 
capacity for work as Lawrence. He is one 
of the finest camel drivers that ever trekked 
across the desert.” A Bedouin can pay no 
finer compliment. . ’ 

Lawrence won the admiration and undving 
devotion of the Arabs because of his under- 
standing of them, through his proficiency 
in their dialects, and his rare knowledge of 
their religion, an inestimable factor in settling 
disputes between antagonistic factions, and 
even more, perhaps, because of his fearless- 


ness and reckless courage, his ability to 
outdo them in nearly everything 1n which 
they themselves excelled. Rarely did he 
take them on an expedition that failed, but 
if, by some mischance, things did go wrong, 
he promptly took the same organization of 
Arabs on another expedition to convince, 
them that there was no such thing as defeat. 
And in going into action against the Turks, 
I.awrence always charged at the head of his 
troops and was in the thick of every 
fight. 

The Germans and Turks were not long in 
discovering that there was a mysterious power 
giving inspiration to the Arabs. Through 
their spies they learned that Lawrence was 
the guiding spirit of the whole Arabian 
revolution. They offered a reward of 
£100,000 for him, dead or alive. But would 
the Bedouins have betrayed their leader for 
all the gold in the fabled mines of Solomon ? 
Was there a Judas among them? Would 
“thirty pieces of silver’? tempt an Arab 
chieftain ? 


THE THRILLING EVENTS IN THE NEXT INSTALMENT. 


In the next instalment Mr. Lowell Thomas will tell us how Colonel Lawrence 
was transformed from an archzeologist into the world’s champion train-wrecker. 


One reason why the 


Germans and Turks offered rewards amounting to 


over £100.000 on the head of this shy Oxford scholar was because of the millions 
of pounds of damage which Lawrence and his wild Bedouins did along the Pilgrims’ 
(or Hejaz) Railway, Turkey’s only connecting link between Constantinople and 
the great Ottoman Army which remained in Medina untl after the fall of Damascus 
and Aleppo. 

_ During the Arabian campaign young Lawrence. the lover of Greek drama 
and Gothic architecture, blew up seventy-nine Turkish railway bridges and 
trains. He did more damage to the enemy lines of communication, took more 
prisoners single-handed, and captured more loot chan any other single individual 
during the war. He studied the use of high explosives with the same zeal that 
he studied the Crusades for his Oxford thesis. 

The act of slipping out from behind a sand dune after the passing of a Turkish 
mounted patrol along the Hejaz Railway, placing a charge of nitro-glycerine in a hole 
between the sleepers, and touching off the mine with an electric switch under the 
first Turkish train going by, Lawrence playfully termed “ planting tulips.” 

He, of course, had scores of narrow escapes while engaged in such hazardous 
work—or sport, as he “regarded it. On one occasion he touched off one of 
his “tulips’’ under a train carrying the Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish Army 
and a thousand officers and men. Lawrence escaped on his racing camel by a 
narrow margin. In the second instalment Mr. Lowell Thomas will describe in full 
this and many other of Lawrence's thrilling adventures. . 

He will also describe how Lawrence captured Akaba, the ancient seaport of 
King Solomon, and the battle of Abu-el-Lissan, in which the young archzeologist and 
his daring Arab lieutenant, Auda Abu Tayi, the Bedouin Robin Hood, with a 
handful of followers mounted on racing camels and fleet Arabian steeds, charged 
a picked Turkish regiment and cut it to pieces. In this charge Lawrence's camel 
was shot from under him and his followers rode rightover;him, and seven bullets 
passed through Auda Abu. Tayi's robes. 
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In this second instalment 
Mr. Lowell Thomas, the only 
civilian correspondent who 
witnessed reclaiming of 
the Holy Land, continues his 
amazing life-story of Col. T. E. 
Lawrence, the Oxford scholar 
who became a soldier and 
raised an army of 200,000 
wild Bedouins to sweep the 
Turk from the fettered land. 


ARCHAOLOGIST TURNED 
TRAIN-WRECKER. 


ATE never played a 
H stranger prank than 

when she transformed 

Thomas Lawrence, 
the retiring young Oxford 
graduate, from a_ studious 
archeologist into the world’s 
champion train-wrecker, the 
leader of a hundred thrill- 
ing raids, commander of an 


army, creator of princes, and terror of Turks 


and Germans. 


One day we were trekking along the Wady 
Ithm. Behind, .us.were, three; thousand 
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COLONEL T. E. LAWRENCE, 
DRESSED AS AN ARAB SHEREEF 


AND WEARING THE SHORT, 
CURVED GOLD SWORD OF A 
PRINCE OF MECCA, 
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Bedouins mounted on the 


fleetest racing camels ever 
brought down the Nejd. 
The Bedouins ,were impro- 
vising strange war-songs 
describing the deeds of 
Shereef Lawrence, Prince of 
Mecca, the youthful English 
archzologist who had just 
made himself the uncrowned 
king of Arabia. Lawrence 
and I were riding at the 
head of the column. He 
paid no attention to the 
song, lauding him as a 
modern Abu Bekr. We 
were discussing the ‘possi- 
bility of ancient Hittite 
civilization forming’ the 
connecting link between 
the civilizations of Babylon 
and Nineveh and Ancient 
Crete. Suddenly he broke 
off to remark: ‘‘ Do you 
know, one of the most 
glorious sights I have ever 
seen is a trainload of 
Turkish soldiers going up in 
the air, after the explosion 
of a,mine ?”’ 

I suggested to Lawrence 
that it would be a good 
idea for him to arrange a 
little dynamiting party for 
my benefit. Three days 
later we started off at night 
with two hundred Howeitat 
in the direction of the Pil- 
grim Railway. After two 
days’ hard riding across a 
country more barren than 
the mountains of the moon 


and through valleys that would make Death 


Valley look like an oasis, we reached some 


low hills a, few miles from Maan. 
signal frony! La\Wwrenté! we all dismounted. 


Ata 
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Leaving the camels, we walked up to the 
summit of the nearest hill and from between 
sandstone cliffs we Iooked down across the 
track of the railway. 

This railway had been built some years 
before by the Turkish Government in order 
to keep a closer hand on Arabia through 
transport of troops, as well as to furnish 
transportation for pilgrims to Medina and 
Mecca. Medina was garrisoned by an army 
of over twenty thousand Turks and was very 
strongly fortified. Lawrence and his Arabs 
could have cut the railway line at any time, 
but they preferred not to. Trainload after 
trainload of supplies and ammunition must 
be sent down to Medina over that railway. 
Whenever Lawrence and his Arabs ran out 
of food or ammunition they had a quaint 
little habit of blowing up a train or two, 
raiding it, and disappearing into the blue 
with everything that had been so thoughtfully 
sent down from Constantinople. 

I discovered that Lawrence knew as much 
about the handling of high explosives as he 
did about archeology, and that he took great 
pride in his ability as a dynamiter. The 
Bedouins, on the other hand, were entirely 
ignorant of how to use dynamite; and so 
Lawrence nearly always planted all his own 
mines, and took the Bedouins along with him 
merely for company and to help to carry off 
tre loot. He had blown up so many trains 
that he knew the Turkish system of trans- 
portation and patrols as well as the Turks 
did themselves. 


LAWRENCE AND HIS “TULIPS.” 


Lawrence dynamited Turkish trains passing 
along the Hejaz Railway with such regularity 
that seats in the rear carriage sold for five and 
six times their normal value in Damascus. 
There was always a wild scramble for seats 
at the rear end of the trains because Lawrence 
nearly always touched off his‘ tulips ’’ under 
the engine, and the only carriages damaged 
were those in front. 

There were two important reasons why 
Lawrence preferred not to instruct the Arabs 
in the use of high explosives. First of all 
he was afraid that the Bedouins would 
keep on playfully blowing up trains even 
after the termination of the war, because they 
looked upon it as the greatest sport they had 
ever discovered. His second reason was 
because it was extremely dangerous to leave 
footmarks along the railway line, and he 
preferred not to delegate tulip-planting to 
men who might be careless. 

In 1917 Lawrence and his aids blew up 
twenty-five Turkish trains, and during the 
eighteen months that he led the Arabs he 
dynamited seventy-nine trains and bridges in 
all. It is a remarkable fact» that_hejonly 


participated in one such expedition which 
turned out unsatisfactorily. 

Near Deraa, the important railway junction 
south of Damascus, Lawrence touched off one 
of his tulips under the driving-wheels of a 
particularly long and heavily-armed train. 
It turned out that Djemal Pasha, the com- 
mander-in-chief of ‘the Turkish armies, was 
on board with one thousand troops. Djemal 
hopped out of his saloon and, followed by 
all his staff, jumped into a ditch. Lawrence 
only had sixty Bedouins with him, but all 
were members of his personal bodyguard 
and famous fighters. In spite of the over- 
whelming odds, the young Englishman and 
his Arabs fought a pitched battle in which 
one hundred and twenty-five Turks were 
killed and Lawrence lost a third of his own 
force. The remainder of the Turks finally 
rallied around the ircommander-in-chief, and 
Lawrence and his Arabs had to show their 
heels. 

We crouched behind great chunks of 
sandstone for eight hours until a number of 
patrols had passed by. Lawrence satisfied 
himself that they were going along at 
intervals of every two hours. At midday, 
while the Turks were having their siesta, 
Lawrence slipped down to the railway line 
and, walking a short distance on the sleepers 
in his bare feet in order not to leave any 
impression on the ground which might be 
seen by the Turks, picked out what he 
considered a proper spot for planting a 
charge. Whenever he merely wanted to 
derail the engine of a train, he would use 
only a pound of blasting gelatine; when 
he wanted to blow it up, he would use from 
forty to fifty pounds. On this occasion, in 
order that no one might be disappointed, he 
used slightly over fifty pounds. It took him 
a little over an hour to dig a hole between the 
sleepers, bury the explosive, and run a fine 
wire underneath the rail and down the 
embankment and up the hillside. 


THE ART OF MINE-LAYING. 


Laying a mine is a rather long and tedious 
task. First Lawrence took off a top layer 
of railway ballast, which he placed in a bag 
which he carried ‘under his cloak for that 
purpose. Next he took out enough earth and 
rock to fill two five-gallon petrol tins. This 
latter material he carried off to a distance of 
some fifty yards from the track and scattered 
along so it would not be noticed by the 
Turkish patrols. After filling the cavity 
with his fifty-pound ‘‘tulip seed’ of dynamite, 
he put the surface layer of ballast back in 
place and levelled it off with his harid” As 
a last precaution he took a camel’s-hair 
brush, swept the ground smooth, and then 
in order not|:to\deaverya foot-print walked 


- his hand. 


- front 


“THE UNCROWNED KING OF ARABIA.” 


backwards down the track for twenty yards, 
carefully removing all trace of his tracks 
with the brush. He buried the wire for a 
distance of two hundred yards up the side 
of the hill, and then calmly sat down under 
a bush right out : 
in the open and 
waited in leisurely 
fashion. The 
guards on top of 
the cars of the 
first train that 
came along, and 
in front of the 
engine, who were 
always stationed 
there with their 
rifles loaded, saw 
nothing more ex- 
traordinary than 
a lone Bedouin 
sitting on the 
hillside with a 
shepherd's staff in 
Law- 
rence allowed the 
wheels of 
the engine to pass 
over the mine and 
then, as we lay 
there half para- 
lyzed behind the boulders, he sent the 
current into the gelatine, which exploded 
with a roar like the falling of a six-storey 
building. An enormous black cloud of 
smoke and dust went up. With a clanking 
and clattering of iron the engine rose from 
the track. It broke squarely in-two, the 
boiler exploded, and chunks of iron and steel 
showered the country for a radius of three 
hundred yards. Numerous bits of boiler- 
plate missed Lawrence by inches. 

Instead of provisions, this train carried 
some four hundred Turkish soldiers on. their 
way to the relief of Medina. They swarmed 
out of the coaches and started in a menacing 
manner toward Lawrence. All this time the 
Bedouins lining the top of the hill were 
popping at the Turks. Evidently. one 
Turkish officer recognized that the lone 
Arab was the mysterious Englishman for 
whom rewards up to one hundred thousand 
pounds had been offered. He shouted 
something and the men, instead of shooting, 
ran toward Lawrence as though expecting 
to take him prisoner. He allowed them to 
get within a few yards and then, with a speed 
that would have made an Arizona gunman 
green with envy, whipped his long-barrelled 
Colt’s revolver from the folds of his gown 
and shot six of the Turks in their tracks. 
He always carried this heavy American- 
frontier model revolver. Although very few 
persons ever saw him at it,.it Wwas;well)kknown 


THE SCENE OF LAWRENCE’S MINE-LAYING 
EXPLOITS, 
COLONEL LAWRENCE BLEW UP SEVENTY-NINE BRIDGES 
AND TRAINS ALONG THIS RAILWAY, WHICH CROSSES 
THE ARABIAN DESERT FROM DAMASCUS TO MEDINA. 
HE IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE MOST DEVASTATING 
DYNAMITER AND TRAIN-WRECKER IN ALL HISTORY. 
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among the British officers that he spent 
hundreds of hours at target practice, and as a 
— had made himself an almost perfect 
shot. 

About fifty of the Turks dodged behind the 
embankment and 
started shooting 
at us through the 
carriage wheels. 
But Lawrence had 
posted two Lewis 
machine-guns just 
around a curve in 
the track, where 
they covered the 
opposite side of 
the railway em- 
bankment behind 
which the Turks 
had taken refuge. 
The gun crews 
opened fire, and 
before the Turks 
knew what had 
happened their 
line was_ raked 
from end to end 
and every man 
behind the em- 


bankment was 
either killed or 
wounded. They hadn’t a chance. Then 


the rest of the Turks on the train, panic- 
stricken, fled in all directions. 


DIVIDING THE LOOT. 

The Arabs, who were crouching behind the 
rocks popping away with their rifles, charged 
down on the train, tore open the carriages, 
and began throwing out everything on board 
that wasn’t nailed down. The loot-consisted 
of considerable money, and many beautiful 
carpets and draperies which the Turks had 
taken from the private houses of wealthy 
Arabs in Medina. The Bedouins piled all 
the loot along the embankment and divided 
it up among themselves. Occasionally two 
men would want the same Persian rug and 
start fighting Over it. In such instances 
Lawrence would step in between them and 
turn the rug over to some third man. 

So famous did this young archeologist 
become throughout the Near East as a 
dynamiter of bridges and trains that after the 
final defeat of the Turkish armies, when word 
reached Cairo that Lawrence would soon be 
passing through Egypt en route to Paris, 
General Watson, G.O.C. of troops, jocularly 
announced that he was going to detail a 
special detachment to guard “ Kasr-el-Nil,” 
the great bridge across the Nile from Cairo 
to Gezireh. It had been rumoured that 
Lawrence was dissatisfied at having finished 
up the campaign ‘with ‘the odd number of 
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seventy-nine mine-laying parties to his 
credit. So the story spread up and down 
along the route of Allenby’s ‘“ Milk and 
Honey” Railway between Egypt and 
Palestine that Lawrence proposed to make 
it an even eighty, and wind up his career 
as a dynamiter in an appropriate manner by 
planting a few farewell ‘“‘tulips’’ under 
** Kasr-el-Nil.”” ; 

At every station along the Hejaz-Pilgrim 
Railway there are one or two bells which the 
Turkish officials rang as a warning to passen- 
gers that the train was ready to start. 
Nearly all of them are now at the Arab 
bureau in Cairo. Along with them are a 
dozen or more from Turkish mile-posts and 
the number-plates from half the engines 
which formerly hauled trains over the line 
from Damascus to Medina. Lawrence and 
his associates collected these in order to 
confirm their victories. I often heard the 
remark while in Arabia that Lawrence would 
capture a Turkish post along the railway 
merely to get the bells. And it was no 
uncommon thing to see Lawrence, or one of 
his officers, making their way stealthily along 
the railway embankment, between patrols, 
searching for the iron post marking kilo 
1,000 south of Damascus. Once found, 
they would cut it off with a “ tulip bud ’— 
a stick of dynamite. : 

Lawrence usually spent his time blowing 
up trains when he was not engaged in a major 
movement against the Turks or in mobilizing 
the Bedouin. 


BUILDING UP AN ARMY. 

When he first arrived in Arabia in company 
with Sir Ronald Storrs, on a mission to 
Jeddah from the High Commissioner of 
Egypt, Shereef Hussein had just captured 
the Holy City of Mecca, and the revolution 
not only was at a standstill but the Turks 
were rapidly advancing to retake Mecca. 
At that time Lawrence had no definite plan 
in mind, but with the permission of the aged 
Shereef he journeyed into the interior to the 
camp of Emir Feisal, the third son of the 
Shereef of Mecca, who was in command of 
the largest Arab force. With Feisal was an 
army of five thousand men, but it had lost 
heart. He confessed to Lawrence that things 
were in a mess and the future looked dark. 

After Lawrence had looked over the Emir’s 
scraggly army he made up his mind that, 
with this force as a nucleus, it should be 
possible to build up a large irregular army 
which would have a great advantage over the 
Turks at desert fighting, and which would 
worry the enemy considerably. He there- 
fore announced to Emir Feisal that his 
troops would be in Damascus within a year. 

‘If Allah wills,’ said the latter, with a 
dubious smile, as he stroked his beard and 
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gazed vacantly out of the flap of his tent at 
his disheartened followers lolling in the shade 
of the date palms. That was in October, 
1916, and by June, 1917, this lad, not yet 
out of his twenties, had raised an irregular 
army of some fifty thousand Bedouins, and 
although his prophecy did not quite come 
true, he nevertheless led the Arab forces 
through the gates of Damascus within a year 
and a half from the time he joined Emir 
Feisal. 

First he marched his men seven hundred 
miles across the desert, and along the coast 
of the Red Sea and the Gulf of Akaba. From 
time to time he would attack a Turkish 
garrison at one of the towns on the coast. 
He maintained a perfect liaison with the 
British cruisers in the Red Sea, and whenever 
he made an attack from the land, the British 
Navy would open hostilities by shelling the 
Turks heavily for a few hours in advance, 
whereupon Lawrence and his Bedouins would 
sweep down and finish the job. He succeeded 
by this method in capturing the important 
seacoast towns of Yambu and Wijh. 

The entry into Yambu, the port of call 
for that part of west-central Arabia in which 
Mcdina is the important city, was described 
‘to me as splendid and barbaric. Emir 
Feisal, as the official commander-in-chiet 
of the Arabian army, rode in front, dressed 
in robes as white as the snows of Lebanon. 
On his right rode another Shereef garbed in 
dark red, his head-cloth, tunic, and cloak 
dyed with henna. On Prince Feisal’s left 
rode ‘“ Shereef ’’ Lawrence, in pure white 
robes, looking like the reincarnation of a 
prophet of old. Behind them were Bedouins 
carrying three banners of purple silk, topped 
with gold spikes, and followed by three 
drummers playing a weird march. Behind 
them came a wild bouncing mass of thousands 
of Arabs on camels, all members of Feisal’s 
and Lawrence’s bodyguard. They were 
packed together in a dense, billowy mass, the 
men wearing robes of every colour, and their 
camels covered with equally _ brilliant 
trappings. All were singing at the top of 
their voices, improvising verses descriptive 
of the virtues of the Emir and their fair- 


. hatred young English leader. 


HELP FROM THE NAVY. 

The capture of El-Wijh took place on 
January 25th, 1917. Wijh stands at the 
south-western corner of a small corraline 
plateau, bounded on the west by the sea, 
on the south bya wady, and on the east by an 
inland plain. The British warships bom- 
barded the Turks out of their main fortress 
by firing at a distance of fourteen thousand 
yards, which made it possible for them to 
keep far outside the range of the Turkish 
guns. The dayrbeforelihe city fell Lawrence 
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“THE UNCROWNED 


led his Arabs right into the heart of El-Wijh, 
subjecting himself and his men to the shells 
from the battleships, and fought the Turks 
in a hand-to-hand battle in the streets. 
Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, who at that 
time was in command of the naval forces 
in Egypt and the East Indies, directed the 
sea attack on El-Wijh in person. To use the 
Arab phrase, Admiral Wemyss was the 
“father and mother” of the Arabian 
Revolution during its early stages, and owing 
to the alleged rather indifferent attitude 
taken toward it by the Army High Command 
in Egypt until Allenby arrived, he deserves 


"peer “ 
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AN ARAB ARMY ON THE MARCH. 
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doubt the mammoth size of the Admiral’s 
flagship was partly responsible for. the 
impression which the King had of Great 
Britain’s unlimited power. 

““ She is the great sea in which I, the fish, 
swim,” the aged Arabian ruler remarked on 
one occasion. ‘‘ And the larger the sea, the 
fatter the fish.” 

It was by the process of accretion that 
Lawrence built up his army. He and his 
few companions, after leaving the Mecca 
country, stopped at every Arab village and 
nomad encampment in the desert on their 
way north. In his masterly and convincing 
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LAWRENCE AND HIS IRREGULAR ARAB ARMY ON THEIR WAY ACROSS THE DESERT TO ATTACK THE 
TURKS AT EL-WIJH, AN IMPORTANT PORT ON THE RED SEA. EMIR FEISAL AND EMIR LAWRENCE 
RODE AT THE HEAD OF THE COLUMN, DRESSED IN PURE WHITE, 


much of the credit for the success of Lawrence 


and his Arabs up to the time when he was. 


called to London and made First Sea Lord. 
Whenever Lawrence wanted to make a 
demonstration, or “ stage a cinema show,” 
as he described it, to impress the rather 
restive Arabs, he would simply get in touch 
with Admiral Wemyss, and the latter would 
steam down from Suez in his huge flagship 
the Euryalus and engage in a little target 
practice with his nine-inch guns along the 
Arabian coast within sight of the Shereefian 
army. On two occasions the Admiral 
anchored the Euryalus in the harbour at 
Jeddah and called “on King Hussein, | ‘No 


manner, Lawrence would call the Arab 
sheiks together and explain that the Turks 
were so busy fighting the British, French, 
Italians, and others, that they could not 
possibly devote the full force of their 
energies to Arabia. 


LAWRENCE’S GREATEST PROBLEM. 
The fact that Lawrence was accompanied 
by Emir Feisal, the most popular of Shereef 


- Hussein’s sons, assured him of the heartiest 


possible welcome wherever he went. He 
would sit round the camp fires with the 
Arabs discussing | the,,past greatness of 
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A STOKES~MORTAR CLASS IN ARABIA. 
COLONEL LAWRENCE IS STANDING IN THE CENTRE OF THE GROUP, WITH A PROJECTILE IN HIS 


HANDS. 


TO THE LEFT IS THE FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL SIR ROSSLYN WEMYSS, WHICH BOMBARDED 


THE TURKISH FORTS ON THE RED SEA WHEN LAWRENCE AND HIS ARABS CHARGED DOWN ON 
THEM FROM THE DESERT. 


servitude, until he had every member of the 
tribe worked up to a high pitch of frenzy. 
Over cups of sweetened tea and roasted 
goat killed in his honour, in faultless Arabic 
he would discuss with the Arabs the possibility 
of their being able to drive out the Turks. 
The decision, however, was usually left to 
the leading sheik of the tribe. But Law- 
rence’s greatest problem was that of con- 
vincing the Arabs of one tribe that they 
should renounce their blood-feud with the 
members of another tribe and unite against 
their common enemy, the Turks. That he 
succeeded in an astonishing and incredible 
way is demonstrated by the fact that within 
less than a year he had loosely united most 
of the peoples of holy Arabia. The first 
three tribes which he brought together were 
the Harb, inhabiting the desert regions 
between Medina and Mecca; the Juheina, 
inhabiting the country between Yambu on 
the Red Sea coast and Medina in the interior ; 
and the Billi tribe, near Wijh. The first of 
these, including over two hundred thousand 
people, is one of the largest tribes in all 
Arabia. 

After he had captured both Yambu and 
Wijh, where large Turkish garrisons were 
stationed, Lawrence moved north toward 
Akaba and Maan. There he came in con- 
tact with the Beni Atiyeh, obtaining ..from 


them some three thousand five hundred fight- 
ingmen. The Beni Atiyeh are true Bedouins 
who know nothing about the cultivation of 
land and whose only animals are camels. 

In northern holy Arabia near the head ot 
the Gulf of Akaba the Turks had many 
strong garrisons. Before the Arabs could 
hope to sweep their oppressors out of the 
Hejaz, the problem of overcoming those 
garrisons faced them. With the Turks driven 
from the Hejaz, Lawrence knew it would 
then be possible for the Arabs to join in an 
invasion of Syria. Of all points in that 
region the most important was Akaba, the 
ancient seaport of King Solomon, because 
Akaba was the only seaport in that section 
of Arabia, and was the best possible place 
to use as a base for an invasion of Syria, in 
co-operation with Allenby’s programme. 

On June 18th, 1917, with about eight 
hundred Bedouins of the Toweiha tribe, 
two hundred of the Sherarat, and ninety of 
the Kawachiba, Lawrence set out for the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba. He left two 
hundred picked men on guard over the tribal 
tents in the Wady Sirhan, because it is 
customary in Arabia for wandering bands of 
nomads to sweep down on camps and carry 
off everything in sight, provided they are 
not sufficiently protected. The passion for 
looting is orierofithe Cardinal sins in Arabia. 
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TAKING THE TURKS BY SURPRISE, 

As an illustration of how Lawrence handled 
his troops in spite of his complete lack of 
military experience, I remember how on 
one occasion, in order to fool the Turks and 
take them by surprise, he sent a flying 
column of Bedouins on fleet camels to make 
a feint against the Turks at Amman, several 
hundred miles north, just west of Jericho 
and the hills of Moab. They occupied the 
attention of the Turks so completely that 
the latter failed to discover that Lawrence 
was approaching Maan and Akaba. It is 
only some sixty miles from the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba to the Hejaz railway, and in 
order to prevent the large Turkish garrison 
at the town of Maan on the railway from 
coming to the relief of Akaba, Lawrence 
personally led two flying columns in that 
direction. Seventeen miles south-west of 
Maan his Bedouins swept down on an 
important Turkish post and wiped it out 
completely. The Turks at Maan sent out 
a crack battalion in pursuit. But the young 
Englishman and his band of Bedouins dis- 
appeared in the blue, swallowed up in the 
desert so far as the Turks were concerned, 
until the evening of the following day, when 
they reappeared out of the mist many miles 
distant at another point on the railway. 
Here Lawrence merrily planted a few mines, 
demolished a whole mile of track, and 
destroyed a train. When the Turkish bat- 
talion reached the post at Fuweilah, which 
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had been wiped out by the flying column, 
they found the vultures in possession. 

The Turks camped for the night in the 
bottom of a valley near a well at a place 
called Aba-el-Lissan, fourteen miles from 
Maan, where later I lived with Lawrence . 
and Emir Feisal. Lawrence meanwhile had 
left his column of camel troops and had 
gone off alone across the desert to see if he 
could locate the regiment. As soon as he 
found the Turks he hurriedly returned for 
Bedouin forces, brought them up on to the 
heights around Aba-el-Lissan, and com- 
pletely surrounded the whole Turkish bat- 
talion by dawn. 

For twelve hours the Arabs sniped at the 
Turks from their advantageous position on 
higher ground, killing many of them. The 
Turks were in a desperate hole, but Lawrence 
knew that if they were under capable leaders 
they would be able to fight their way out 
through the thin lines of Bedouins. At 


sunset Auda Abu Tayi, his valiant Arab . 


leader, crept up to within two hundred yards 
of the Turks with fifty mounted Bedouins. 
Then jumping from cover, he galloped 
straight into the middle of the Turkish 
battalion. The latter were so amazed at 
his audacity that when the Arab chieftain, 
riding in advance, crashed into their midst, 
they broke and ran in all directions, but not 
before bullets had smashed old Auda Abu 
Tayi’s field-glasses, pierced his revolver- 
holster, hit his sheathed sword, which he 
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WATCHING A BATTLE. 


EMIR FEISAL, MR. LOWELL THOMAS, AUDA. ABU.TAYI, AND A GROUP or" ARIA COGEINERALS WATCHING 
THE RATTLE AT MAAN, ONE OF THE MOST-IMPORTANT RRP EES ATR ORSMPEAR ARABIA. 
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was holding in his hand, and killed three 
horses under him. In spite of these incidents 
the old Arab was delighted, and maintained 
afterward that it was the most corking fight 
he had been in for many months. 

Lawrence, who was watching from the hill 
“on the opposite side of the basin with four 
hundred Bedouins on camels, dashed down 
the slope as fast as the camels could carry 
them and charged into the midst of the 
panicky Turks. For twenty minutes one 
thousand Turks and five hundred Arabs were 
mixed together in a wild, frenzied mass, all 
shooting like mad. The Turks had made 
their fatal error in scattering,.as Lawrence 
had surmised they might do, and the battle 
ended in massacre. Lawrence told me that 
he counted over three hundred dead in the 
mair position, and that as soon as the Turks 
had been beaten, the Bedouins, who had 
lost only two of their number, made straight 
for the Turkish camp to plunder it. 


In the charge Lawrence shot his own camel 


through the head with his automatic. It 
dropped dead, ‘and Lawrence was hurled out 
of his saddle and lay stunned in front of it, 
while his followers charged right on over 
him. Had he not been thrown directly in 
front of his own mount he would have been 
trampled to death. 

Most of the two hundred prisoners were 
taken by Shereef Nasir and Lawrence, 
because the Bedouins dashed away, thinking 
only of loot. 


TURKISH ATROCITIES. 

The Arabs in this part of Arabia were 
particularly bitter against the Turks, and 
wanted to kill all of them because of the 
atrocities against their women and children 
committed by the Sultan’s troops. They 
also wanted to revenge the death of a Sheik 
Belgawiya from Kerak, a very popular Arab 
leader who was thoroughly anti-Turkish. 
The Turks had captured him, harnessed him 
between four mules, and literally torn him 
limb from limb. That was the climax of a 
series of executions by torture which had so 
enraged the Arabs that they swore never to 
give quarter to another Turk. 

Lawrence wanted to have the news spread 
throughout all the East that the Arabs always 
accepted prisoners, so he insisted that his 
men treat all the Turks who surrendered 
with the utmost fairness. 

In the days following the battle at Aba-el- 
Lissan many small groups of Turks came in 
every few hours, and gave up their arms, 
crying ‘‘ Moslem, Moslem,’’ when they saw 
us, just as the Germans cry “ Kamer 
A. little later on, to save a Turkish garrison 
from massacre at one place, Lawrence had 
to labour from sunset till dawn, and would 
not have succeeded _had_ he not, personally 


walked down the valley in what for a moment 
was No Man’s Land, and sat down on a rock 
between the Arabs and the Turks in order 
to break their field of fire. 

The Colonel had left Wijh,.some hundreds 
of miles south, with but two months’ rations. 
After giving a part of his supplies to the 
captured Turks, the situation became critical. 
Nevertheless, the half-starved Arab army, 
led by this dauntless and resourceful English 
youth, continued the march north. The 
news of an endless string of victories travelled 
in advance of the flying column of Bedouins, 
and when Lawrence arrived at Gueira, the 
large Turkish garrison came out and laid down 
their arms without firing a shot. Then the 
Bedouins marched down the Wady Ithm to 
Kethura, where Lawrence charged another 
Turkish post and captured several hundred 
more troops. From there they trekked on 
toward Akaba, until they came to a place 
called Khadra, where some two thousand 
years ago the Romans constructed an old 
stone dam across the entire valley. The 
Turks had massed all their heavy artillery 
behind that wall, which constituted the. 
outermost defence of the city of Akaba,' 
Lawrence’s most important objective. By 
the time the Shereefian army arrived in front 
of this Turkish stronghold the Bedouins of 
the Amran Darausha and Heiwat, who lived 
in the desert near Akaba, had heard of the 
great victories at Fuweilah and Aba-el- 
Lissan, and were coming across the sand 
dunes by the hundreds to join the advancing 
Arab forces. 


CAPTURE OF AKABA. 

The overwhelming defeat of the Turkish 
battalion at Aba-el-Lissan was the second 
phase of the battle of Akaba.. The third 
merely consisted of Lawrence’s spectacular 
manceuvre, when he accomplished what the 
Turks thought was impossible, and actually 
succeeded in leading his army of about ten 
thousand Bedouins over the precipitous King 
Solomon mountains and down into Akaba on 
the morning of July 6th, 1917. 

Akaba is picturesquely located at the 
southern end of the great Wady Araba, which 
runs down from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of 
Akaba, and up which Moses and the Israelites 
made their way toward the promised land 
of Canaan. On one side is the sea and on 
all other sides are high, jagged, almost 
impassable, arid mountains. The town, like 
most places in the Near East, with the 
exception of the larger cities, is a mass of 
mud huts. Awnings cover the narrow 
streets and the little open shops are filled 
with brocades, prayer rugs, piles of dates, 
and brass dishes. 

Thé Turks and Germans were so paralyzed 
at the feat of the Arabs in breaking through 
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the mountains that 
they were ready 
to surrender at 
once. 

Immediately 
upon the arrival in 
Akaba a German 
officer stepped up 
to Lawrence and 
saluted. He spoke 
neither Turkish nor 
Arabic, and did 
not know there was 
a revolution on. 
“What is this all 
about ? What is 
this all about ? 
Who are _ these 
men?’’ he shouted, 
excitedly. 

“They belong 
to the army of 
Shereef Hussein, 
who is in revolt 


against the 
Turks,” replied 
Lawrence. 


“Who is Shereef Hussein?’ said the 
German captain. 

“ He is the ruler of this part of Arabia,” 
replied the blond Anglo-Arab. 

“And what am I?” added the German 
officer, in perfect English. 

“You are a prisoner. 

“‘ Will they take me to Mecca ?” 

“No, to Egypt.” 

“ Is sugar very high over there ?” 

“ Very cheap.” 


“Good,” and he marched off happy to be ~ 


out of the war and headed for a place where 
he could have plenty of sugar. 

After the capture of Akaba, Lawrence and 
his army lived on the meat of the camels. 
which had been killed in the battle and 
unripe dates for ten days. 

In order to save his army from starving, 
Lawrence jumped on a racing camel and 
a continuously for twenty-two hours at 

p speed across the mountains and desert 
. the Sinai peninsula. Completely worn 
out by this desperate ride as the climax to 
two months’ continuous fighting, a thousand 
miles of trekking across one of the most 
barren of Arabia, living on soggy, un- 
leavened bread and dates, and without 
having had a bath for more than a month, 
he turned his camel over to an M.P. at one 
of the street-corners in Port Tewfik, Suez, 
walked unsteadily into the Sinai Hotel, and 
ordered a bath. For six hours he remained 
in the tub, with the attendants serving him 
refreshing drinks. He says that day was 
the nearest approach to a that he ever 


expects to experience. 10) 6)%, 
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THE WADY ITHM, NEAR AKABA. 

HERE COLONEL LAWRENCE WENT OUT INTO NO MAN’S LAND AND SAT ON A 
ROCK BETWEEN THE TWO LINES OF FIRE IN ORDER TO PREVENT HIS ARABS 
FROM MASSACRING THE TURKISH ARMY AT AKABA, 


ADMIRAL WEMYSS TO THE RESCUE. 


Lawrence explained the plight of the Arab 
troops to Admiral Wemyss, who immediately 
sent a cruiser filled with food to Akaba. 
At the same time Sir Rosslyn did a thing 
which will immortalize him in Arabian 
history. The Arabs were afraid tha® the 
Turks would return and capture Akaba at 
any time; so the Admiral moved his offices 
and staff ashore to an hotel in Ismalia, and 
sent his flagship round to Akaba for a 
whole month to reassure the Arabs. 

Admiral Wemyss also gave Lawrence and 
the Arabs twenty machine-guns from his 
ships and a number of light guns. Most of 
them are still lost in Arabia. Lawrence 
received a letter from a warship since the 
war asking him for the return of one of their 
big cannon. He replied that he was sorry, 
but that he had mislaid it. 

And so it was that Lawrence, the arche- 
ologist, captured the ancient seaport of 
King Solomon, where a battle had not been 
fought for at least two thousand years, and 
won the second great victory of the Arabian 
revolution, opening the way for the invasion 
of Syria. From':a squabble in Arabia the 
Shereefian revolt changed to a campaign of 
world-wide importance directed against the 
very heart of the Turkish Empire, and from 
that time Lawrence’s force became the right 
wing of Allenby’s arm 

The fall of Akaba, next to the capture of 
the holy city of Mecca, was the most signifi- 
cant event of ae ees revolution up to 
this time, beca helped to unify the 
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whom Lawrence had already won over to 
the cause of the revolution vast confidence 
in themselves. It was Lawrence’s strategy 
and personal bravery, of course, that played 
the most vital part in the success of these 
operations, but Lawrence very graciously 
and adroitly gave every bit of the credit to 
the Arab leaders under him, principally to 
old Auda Abu Tayi and Shereef Nasir. After 
winning his victory he was shrewd enough 
to take advantage of it in every conceivable 


way. He sent some of his cleverest Arab~ 


lieutenants through the Turkish lines into 
Syria to spread propaganda far and wide 
. through the Turkish Empire regarding the 
battle of Akaba. He also sent couriers on 
commissions to all the tribes of the desert, 
although news of his exploits travelled with- 
out any stimulus. Within two months after 
the fall of Akaba Lawrence had succeeded 
in building up an army of two hundred 
thousand Bedouins. 


WHY THE ARABIAN CAMPAIGN WAS 
KEPT SECRET. 


When I left Palestine to join him, Law- 
rence’s headquarters were still in Akaba. 
A short time after Lawrence's visit to 
Jerusalem, when I first made his acquainrt- 
ance, I was having lunch with General 
Allenby and the Duke of Connaught. During 
the conversation Lawrence’s name came up, 
and @& asked General Allenby why it was 
that the Arabian campaign had been kept 
so much of a secret. He replied that it 
had been considered advisable to say as 
little about it as possible, because it was 
hoped that large numbers of Arabs fighting 
in the Turkish army might desert and join 
Shereef Hussein in his fight for Arabian 
independence. Another reason was because 
the wives and families of many of Lawrence’s 
and Feisal’s aids were still in Turkish terri- 
tory. But it was thought that if the 
Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, and Jerusalem 
Arabs who had been conscripted into the 
Sultan’s army knew that the Allies were 
playing an important part in the Arabian 
affair, perhaps not quite so many of 
them would desert. The Allies preferred to 
let the campaign appear purely Arabian 
in character. That was one reason why 
Lawrence’s name was never mentioned in 
despatches. But General Allenby added 
that the campaign had been so_ successful 
that it was no longer necessary to keep it a 
complete secret, and that if I were interested 
in what was happening, and agreed not to 
publish the story until the end of the war, 
he would be glad to let me go down and 
join Lawrence, with the idea of giving the 
Ache full credit for all, that they had 
accomplished. 


. Araba, 


It was at the head of the Gulf of Akaba 
that we found Lawrence and Emir Feisal. 
Lawrence had transformed the port into a 
great base depot, and enormous piles of sup- 
plies lay stacked on the sands. On landing 
several of the British officers who were in 
charge of the receiving of supplies at Akaba 
took us over to the tent which was to be 
our headquarters while in Arabia. A few 
hours later Lawrence came down the Wady 
returning from one of his usual 
mysterious expeditions. He greeted us with 
the faint smile which was always on his 
face, welcoming us as ‘if it were an everyday 
occurrence for Americans to arrive in holy 
Arabia in the middle of the war. He was 
wearing an even more gorgeous costume than 
the one I had seen him wearing in Jerusalem. 
It was of pale green, embroidered with 
beautiful gold figures. 


A TYPICAL DAY WITH LAWRENCE, 

It would be impossible to describe a typical 
day with Lawrence because no two days 
were in any way alike. But the camp 
routine at the hadquarters of the Arabian 
army, when no active campaigning was 
afoot, followed some such programme as 
this: At 5 a,m. the army zman would climb 
the highest hill-top and give the morning call 
to prayers. He was a chap with such an 
astonishing voice that he woke every man 
and animal in Akaba. Immediately after 
he had finished calling the Arabian proletariat, 
Emir Feisal’s private tan would call gently 
and far more musically at the door of his 
tent. A few minutes later a cup of sweetened 
coffee would turn up for each of us, brought 
in by one of Feisal’s slaves. The Emir has 
five young Abyssinian blacks. These slaves 
are the acme of fidelity because the Emir does 
not treat them as Slaves nor regard them as 
such. Whenever one of them needs money, 
Feisal tells him to help himself to whatever 
he needs from his bag of gold. No matter 
what they take, he never complains, and as a 
result the thought of robbing him never 
seems to occur to them. 

At 6 a.m., or a little later, we were in the 
habit of breakfasting with Lawrence and 
Feisal in the Emir’s tent, where there were 
two modern carpets and an old Baluchistan 
prayer rug. Breakfast on lucky days in- 
cluded Mecca cakes (a many-layered pastry 
of richly-spiced puffed bread) and cooked 
duhva (a small round white seed—rather 
nasty stuff), besides dates. After breakfast 
little glasses of sweet tea were produced. 
From then until 8 a.m. Lawrence would 
discuss the possible events of the day with 
either the British officers or some of the more 
prominent Arab leaders. During that time 
Feisal worlredi:withrchis secretary or talked 
over private, affairs injhis\teat) with Lawrence. 
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At 8 a.m. Feisal would hold court and grant 
audiences in the Diwan tent. According to 
the regular procedure it was customary for 
the Emir to sit at the end of a great rug, and 
callers or petitioners to sit in front of the 
tent in a half-circle 
until they were called 
up. All questions 
were settled sum- 
marily and nothing 
was ever left over. 

For instance, one 
morning I was sitting 
in Lawrence’s_ tent 
when a young Be- 
douin was brought 
in charged with an 
evil eye. Feisal was NE. 
not present. Law- 
rence told the young 
Arab to sit on the 
opposite side of the 
tent and look at. 
him. For ten min- 
utes Lawrence re- 
‘garded him with 
steady gaze, his steel- 
blue eyes boring a 
hole right through 
him. At the end of 
the ten minutes 
Lawrence dismissed 
the Bedouin with the 
verdict that he had 
driven off the evil 
eye. 

One day a member 
of Lawrence’s body- 
guard came to him, 
saying that one of 
his fellow-companions 
possessed the evil eye, 
because he had looked 
at his camel and it 
straightway went 
lame. Lawrence set- 
tled this difficulty by 
putting the man 
charged with the evil 
eye on the lame camel 
and giving the de- 
fendant’s camel to the 
man who brought up 
the charge. 

The Arabs are terrified by blue eyes. 
Lawrence’s are especially blue, so the 
Bedouins thought there was something 
uncanny about him. These people nearly all 
have eyes as black as velvet. Whenever 
Feisal was present Lawrence would step 
aside and decline to decide upon any question. 
He did this because he himself had no 
ambition to become the ruler of Arabia and 
because he knew that it would ‘be far safer 
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for the future of the Arabs if their petty 
differences were handled in the usual way 
and not by an outsider. Lawrence never did 
anything himself that he could delegate 
to someone else who was capable of hand- 
ling it to his satis- 
faction. 


ARAB MEALS. 


Usually at 11.30 
a.m. Feisal arose and 
walked back to his 
living-tent, where a 
little lunch would be 
served. Lawrence, in 
the meantime, would 
spend a half-hour or 
so reading the inevit- 
able “Aristophanes,’’ 
which he always car- 
ried with him no 
matter where hewent. 
He carried three 
books with him all 
through the cam- 
paign, ‘‘ The Oxford 
Book of English 
Verse,”” Mallory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur,’’ 
and ‘‘ Aristophanes,’ 
which shows his 
catholic taste. On 
fortunate days lunch 
consisted of several 
dishes: stewed thorn 
buds, lentils, un- 
leavened bread 
cooked in the sand, 
and rice or honey 
cakes. I ate with a 
spoon, although the 
Arabs used their 
fingers, as did Law- 
rence also. After 
lunch there followed 
a short ‘delay of 
general talk, round- 
ing out the conver- 
sation of the luncheon 
hour, and in_ the 
meantime black 
bitter coffee and 
sweetened tea would 
be served. In drinking tea and coffee the 
tribesmen always made as much noise as 
possible, because that is a polite indication 
that you are enjoying your drink. Then 
the Emir would dictate letters to an 
Arab scribe, and sleep, while Lawrence 
squatted on a prayer rug in his own tent 
reading. In case there were afternoon cases 
to be dispesed)|of |Shereef Lawrence or 
Shereef |Fieisal wouldcagain) hold) court in the 
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reception tent. From 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Feisal would usually grant private audi- 
ences, and at such times Lawrence was 
almost always with him, since the dis- 
cussion would have to do with reconnaissance 
and military tactics. : 

About 6 p.m. would come the evening meal, 
much like lunch, but with large fragments of 
mutton crowning the rice heap, after which 
would come intermittent cups of tea until 
bedtime, which for Lawrence was never any 
fixed hour. At night Lawrence would have 
many of his most important consultations 
with the Arab leaders. Occasionally we 
simply listened to Feisal telling stories of what 
he saw in Syria and Turkey during the 
eighteen years he and the other members of 
his family were held as political prisoners by 
Abdul Hamid. 

Following the fall of Akaba, Lawrence 
made several trips over to Palestine to 
confer with Allenby, and from that time the 
British Expeditionary Forces in’ Palestine 
and the Arabian army of King Hussein, led 
by Lawrence, worked hand-in-hand in sweep- 
ing the Turks out of Syria. During the 
latter part of the campaign Lawrence was 
really an army corps commander under 
General Allenby, doing the work which is 
usually assigned to a_lieutenant-general. 
Northward from the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba they were joined by the Ibn Jazi 
Howeitat and the Beni Sakhr, two of the 
best fighting tribes in the whole Arabian 
peninsula. About the same time the Juheinah, 
the Ateibah, and the Anazeh came riding in 
on their camels to join Emir Feisal. 

The Arab army was divided into two 
distinct parts, one known as the “ regulars ” 
and the other as the “ irregulars.’’ The 
regulars were all infantrymen. There were 
about twenty thousand of them. They 
were either deserters from the Turkish army 
or men of Arab blood who had been fighting 
under the Sultan’s flag, and who had volun- 
teered to join the forces of King Hussein 
after being taken prisoner in Mesopotamia, 
or by Allenby in Palestine. At first they 
were used mainly for taking the place of 
Turkish garrisons at posts captured by the 
advancing Sherecfian hordes. Later on, 
after they had been thoroughly trained, 
they were used as storm-troops in capturing 
fortified positions. . 

The Arab regulars were under an Irish- 
man, Colonel P. C. Joyce, who next to 
Lawrence probably played a more important 
part in the Arabian campaign than any 
other outsider. 

The irregulars, who were by far the 
most numerous, were Bedouins, mounted 
‘on camels and horses. Lawrence had over 
two hundred thousand of them at his 
command. 


ALLENBY’S NEW CAMPAIGN, 


General Allenby had planned a big attack 
against the Turks in Southern Palestine 
which was to come off in May, 1918, but at 
that time the Allies were hard pressed on 
the Western front and Allenby was forced 
to send the greater part of his troops up to 
France to help keep the Germans from Paris. 
Lawrence insisted on starting the push north 
into Syria in September or before, but 
General Allenby informed him that it would 
be impossible for him to co-operate before 
late in the autumn. But Lawrence argued : 
“* By that time the rains will be on in Arabia 
and the Arabs will be forced to take their 
animals to the pastures of the oases.” So 
Allenby rearranged his plans, and sent an 
aeroplane down into Arabia from Jerusalem 
early in August with a message to Lawrence 
announcing that he would be ready to start 
a new campaign about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Lawrence ordered his army to advance 
on August 30th, after he and Allenby had 
agreed that the Arabs should cut the Turkish 
railway lines around Deraa, north-east of 
the Sea of Galilee, and make a camouflage 
attack on Amman, the strong Turkish town 
gn the Pilgrim Railway, just east of Jericho. 
By forced marches Lawrence and his Bedouin 
army swept north across the deserts east of 
the Dead Sea and began their dance around 
Deraa. Just south of this important railway 
junction Lawrence dynamited a_ bridge, 
placing twice as much dynamite under it as 
necessary in order to make a thorough job 
of it. This made the seventy-ninth bridge 
that he had blown up thus far in the Arabian 
campaign. He then destroyed sections of the 
railway at seventeen different points, touch- 
ing off seven of the mines in person. The 
French co-operated in this affair and did 
some splendid artillery work. The Shereefian 
army pushed on north and entered Damascus, 
which had been their capital hundreds of 
years before. They drove the Turks out of 
the city after a hot hand-to-hand fight in 
the streets, and Lieutenant-General Harry 
Cheval, commander of the famous desert 
mounted corps of General Allenby’s Palestine 
forces, swept into Damascus the following 
morning right on the heels of Lawrence and 
his Bedouins, who captured the city on the 
evening of October 30th. 


sulchiaali a INTO DAMASCUS. 


The twenty eight-year-old commander-in- 
chief of the greatest army that had been 
raised in Arabia for five centuries, who in less 
than a year had made himself the most 
powerful man in Arabia since the days of the 
great Caliph Haroun-el-Raschid, who had 


‘been appointed. an.Emir of Arabia, made his 


official entry.into Damascus, the city which 
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was the ultimate goal of his whole campaign, 
at seven o’clock on the morning of October 
31st. Hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of Arabs, including the entire population of 
Damascus, the oldest 
city in the world which 
remains standing, and 
thousands and _ thou- 
sands of the wild Be- 
douin tribes from the 
fringes of the desert 
packed the “ street that 
is called straight,” and 
jammed the bazaar sec- 
tion as Lawrence rode 
through the city, dressed 
in the garb of a Prince 
of Mecca. Howling der- 
vishes ran in front of 
him, dancing and stick- 
ing knives into their 
flesh, while behind him 
came his flying column 
of picturesque Arabian 
knights. As Lawrence 
passed the gates of 
Damascus the _ inhabi- 
tants in that ancient 
Arab capital, which 
was once the most 
glorious city of the 
East, realized that they 
had at last been freed 
from the Turkish yoke. 
For months they had heard of the marvellous 
exploits of Shereef Lawrence, and now for 
the first time they saw the mysterious 
Englishman who had united the peoples of 
Arabia in a smashing canipaign which had 
resulted in the downfall of the Ottomans. 
As they saw him come _ swinging along 
through the bazaars on the back of his 
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COLONEL P. C, JOYCE, 


NEXT TO LAWRENCE, 
PLAYED THE MOST IMPORTANT PART IN 
LIBERATING HOLY ARABIA. 
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camel, it seemed as though all the people of 
Damascus shouted his name in one joyful 
chorus. For more than ten miles along 
the streets of the city the crowds gave 

this Englishman one of 


the greatest ovations 
ever given to any 
man. 


After the arrival of 
Allenby’s forces Law- 
rence temporarily re- 
mained as the Governor 
of Damascus, and ruled 
over the city of the 
Caliphs until he could 
organize the Arab 
leaders and turn over 
the government to them. 
After the fall of 
Damascus Allenby and 
Lawrence joined forces 
and freed the _ great 
Syrian seaport of Beirut, 
where the tamous 
American College is 
located. Still unsatis- 
fied, they swept on 
north until they had 
driven the Turks out of 
Aleppo, one of the most 
strategical points in the 
whole world so far as 
the great war was con- 
cerned. And then, if 
the Turks had not laid down their arms, 
they would have driven the Sultan’s army 
all the way into the Golden Horn. When 
Allenby and Lawrence cut the Berlin-Bagdad 
Railway, the dream of the Kaiser and the 
Junkers for a Mittel-Europa reaching from 
the Baltic to the Persian Gult vanished into 
thin air. 


PROBABLY 


NEXT MONTH'S INSTALMENT. - 


If you can make an Arab laugh you can do almost anything you wish 


with him. 


On one occasion, when Lawrence and a half-bred Haurani 


were trekking across Arabia, they were captured by a party of cutthroat 


robber Arabs. 


have been lying dead among the sand-dunes. 
them and they escaped in a most amazing manner. 


In a few more minutes the Colonel and his companion would 


But Lawrence’s keen wit saved 
In the next number of 


THE STRAND Mr. Lowell Thomas will describe the above episode in full, and 
tell us many other humorous as well as thrilling stories of Lawrence’s adventures 


while engaged in liberating Holy Arabia. 


Lawrence seemed to bear a charmed 


life, and Mr. Loweli Thomas describes how he escaped from death on another 
occasion, when a pistol was pressed against his temple, merely because the 


trigger refused to work. 
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OUNG Colonel Lawrence 
was like an actor playing 
a part during the war of 
liberation in the land of 
the Arabian Nights. The Bed- 
ouins never saw him excepting 
when he was at “ top-notch.” 
He cultivated the character of 
aman of mystery. He usually 
dressed in beautiful robes of 
pure white. In order that his 
garb should always look spot- 
lessly clean he carried three or 
four special changes of raiment 
on an extra camel. He also 
made it a point to shave every 
day, although frequently they 
were dry shaves due to the 
scarcity of water. 

It was always a mystery to me how Law- 
Tence managed to keep as immaculate as 
he did in the desert, because baths are 
indeed a luxury in a land where there is 
not even enough water to drink. The only 
European things he ever had with him on 
the trek were a safety-razor, tooth-brush, 
and Colt revolver. 

Colonel Lawrence) never 


entered. ‘into 
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competition with the Bedouins 
unless he was certain first that - 
he could excel them. He made 
it a rule never to speak unless 
he had something special to 
say and unless he knew what 
he was talking about. 

I once asked Lawrence why 
he always carried an old-style 
revolver instead of a new 
model. His reason was the 
best any man could offer, and 
in answering he. told me the 
following story :-— 

‘“Some years ago when I 
was wandering about Asia 
Minor, near Marash, a fever 
came upon me. I was making 
my way towards the village 
of Birgik at the time and 
chanced to meet a Turko- 
man.” Here he stopped to 
explain that Turkomans are 
a semi-nomadic branch of the 
Ottoman race with crooked 
eyes, and faces which look as 
though modelled in butter 
and then left out in the sun! 

“IT was not quite sure of 
my bearings,” he eontinued, 
“and so I asked him to 
direct me. ‘Right across 
- those low hills on the left,’ 
f arg he replied. Just as I turned 

= and started on my way he 
sprang up on my back and 
we had a bit of a dog-fight 
on the ground for a few minutes. I had 
already walked over a thousand miles during 
the previous months and was nearly done up. 
He was stronger than I, and eventually I was 
at the bottom and he was sitting on my 
stomach. Jerking this old Colt out of my 
robes he pressed it to my temple and pulled 
the trigger. The\;safety-catch was on, and 
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fellow and knowing nothing about modern 
revolver mechanism, he threw it away in 
disgust and contented himself with pounding 
on my head with a rock until I was no longer 
interested in my surroundings. After taking 
everything I had he made off. A little 
later I. recovered consciousness, went on 
to the village of Birgik, and described my 
experiences to the inhabitants. We even- 
tually caught the Turkoman and made him 
disgorge. But ever since that occasion I 
have had a profound respect for this old 
revolver and am never without it.”’ 

In all Lawrence’s experiences with the 
Bedouins he never encountered a single 
case of treachery or double-dealing among 
the members of a tribe with which he once 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations. 
However, on one occasion when he had 
gone through the Turkish lines alone on a 
tour of inspection of the enemy fortifications, 
he called on the chieftain of the Beni 
Sakhi, a tribe which was co-operating with 
the Turks and Germans. This man broke 
the unwritten law of the desert and attempted 
to double-cross Lawrence while the latter 
was his guest. The sheikh sent a courier 
to the Turks, who were only ten miles dis- 
tant, and meanwhile attempted to force 
Lawrence to remain in his tent. His 
intention was to turn his noted guest over 
to the Germans and Turks and claim the 
hundred thousand pounds reward which 


had been offered for his capture. 
However, Lawrence suspected 
treachery, and seizing an  oppor- 
tune moment he slipped out 
of the sheikh’s tent and escaped 


on his racing camel. 
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To illustrate how inflexible is the unwritten 
law of Arabia, although that sheikh was 
a leader of a tribe at war with the Bedouins 
assisting Lawrence, his own relatives gave 
him a cup of poisoned coffee because he 
had been treacherous to a guest. The 
Beni Sakhi people felt that they had been 
disgraced by him. This idea of giving 
poison in coffee originated with the Turks, 
but has spread to the peoples on the edge 
of the desert. 

While the Turk is a _ barbarian, the 
Bedouin-Arab is a gentleman, and _ takes 
no delight in torturing a victim. Although 
raiding is one of life’s greatest joys to him, 
he is content with booty and abhors the 
sight of blood. Nomad-Arabs_ will rob, 
but rarely harm you. 

The peoples of the desert are particularly 
proud of wearing clothing which they have 
forcibly taken from somebody else. Law- 
rence told me about an Englishman and his 
wife who went down from Damascus into 
the Lejah country north of Jebel Druz 
to explore. The people of the Lejah objected 
to having strangers prowling through their 
country, so they robbed the couple of 
everything they had. The explorer and 
his wife returned to Damascus garbed in 
a copy of the London Times. The lady 
wore the financial section ! 

Since the days of Mohammed, thirteen 
hundred years ago, fewer Europeans have 
visited Holy and Forbidden Arabia than 


have penetrated the jungles of Darkest 
Africa. The fanatical Mohammedans who 
inhabit the section of the desert which 


includes the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
attempt to prevent all Christians and other 
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unbelievers from 
profaningits sacred 
soil with their pre- 
sence. It is even 
forbidden in the 
Koran that stran- 
gers should enter 
Mecca and Medina. 

That Lawrence 
was able to gain 
not only the con- 
fidence of the 
direct descendants 
of Mohammed; 
who have governed 
these forbidden 
cities of Arabia 
since the days of 
the Prophet, but 
also the confidence 
of the wild tribes 
of the desert, will 
stand out in _his- 
tory as one of the 
most remarkable 
and spectacular achievements of all time. 

The most amazing feature of Lawrence's 
accomplishment is the fact that he openly 
admitted that he was a Christian and never 
attempted to disguise himself as a native, 
except when he put a veil over his face and 
slipped through the Turkish lines dressed 
as a gipsy woman. 

Our great-grandchildren will be as familiar 
with the name of Colonel T. E. Lawrence, 
the young Oxford archeologist who led 
the desert armies in the land of the Arabian 
Nights, as with the names of Ulysses, King 
Arthur, Sir Francis Drake, and other 
romantic figures of history and literature. 
To future generations he will be known as 
the English lad, just out of college, who 
made two kings—a ruler of Holy Arabia 
and a Prince of Syria. Even the imagina- 
tive geniuses who wrote those matchless 
sems of unbridled fancy, the tales of the 
’ Thousand and One Nights,’’ never dared 
invent a story so fantastic. There is little 
doubt that had it not been for young Law- 
rence, Hussein Ibn Ali, the aged Shereef 
of Mecca, would not be known as the King 
of the Hejaz to-day, nor would his son, 
the Emir Feisal, be the recognized Prince 
of Damascus and Arab-Syria. : 

Although great credit is due both to 

ing Hussein and Prince Feisal for having 

the Arabian nationalist movement 
and for having started the Arab revolution, 
neither of them had the uncanny skill and 
masterly diplomatic ability to carry out 
their original plan. 

It was Lawrence who wiped out the 
“entury-old blood-feuds between the desert 


tribes. It was Lawrence. who, built; wp the 
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Arabian Army. It was he who worked out 
the strategy of the campaign. It was he who 
outwitted the German and Turkish generals. 
It was Lawrence again who led the Arabs 
into battle. After Damascus was taken, 
it was he who entered the ancient Arabian 
capital of the Caliphs, and established a 
new Government for Prince Feisal, days 
before the latter arrived on the scene. In 
fact he was the moving spirit of the Arabian 
revolution. 

The amazing part of it allis that, though 
dealing with a people of an entirely different 
and older civilization than his own, he 
actually lived as an Arab, worked out his 
problems in true Arab manner, and outdid 
them from camel-riding to speaking their 
own language. The achievements of this 
modest young archeologist are unique. 
History offers no parallel. Not even Sir 
Richard Burton could have accomplished 
what Lawrence did. Burton knew the 
customs and the language just as well, but 
the great Arabian traveller and_ scholar 
was a cynic, and no cynic could have led 
King Hussein s wild horde of Bedouins. 

What was the secret of Lawrence’s 
success ? 

Old Auda Abu Tayi gave me the answer. 
Auda is the acme of everything Arabic 
and-the most famous old warrior of the 
desert. -‘‘ By the Beard of the Prophet,” 
he roared, “‘ this fair-haired son of Allah 
can-do everything that we do even better 
than we do it ourselves. He has the face 
and hair of a Circassian beauty, the physique 
of an oryx (Arabian ibex), the courage of 
Abu Bekr, and the wisdom of Omar.” 

When -e ‘left the coast of Arabia 
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Arabian desert for his endur- 
ance. On this particular trek 
it took Lawrence and his com- 
panion just three days to make 
that twelve-day journey of 
three hundred miles—a_ re- 
% cord for camel-riding which 
probably will stand for many 
years. They nearly killed their 
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and plunged into the desert he shed his 
European clothing and habit of mind and 
became a Bedouin. If you can get an Arab 
to laugh you can do almost anything you 
like with him. Although the nomads of 
Arabia have a keen sense of humour, their 
language has become so solemn and cere- 
monious that if one simply translates 
ordinary conversationa’ English direct into 
Arabic it delights the desert peoples. Our 
everyday language is far more sparkling and 
to the point than theirs. To his ability to 
express his own subtle sense of humour in 
pure Arabic, Lawrence probably owes his 
life. 

On one occasion when he was at Azrak, 
a village far out among the shifting sand- 
dunes, south-east of Damascus, a courier 
came with the news that a great caravan 
of Syrian merchants was on its way down 
to the Arab base port of Akaba, three 
hundred miles to the south. Realizing 
that there were sure to be many Turkish 
spies among the merchants in the caravan, 
Lawrence decided to try to reach Akaba 
ahead of it. The Arabs regard it as a 
twelve-days’ journey from Azrak to Akaba 
by camel, and the Syrian merchants already 
had a start of nine days. 

Only one Bedo among Lawrence's followers, 
a half-breed Haurani, could stand the latter's 
pace when he extended _ himself to the limit. 


The Haurani, was, famous, in) he North 
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camels and rode twenty-two hours each day, 
or a total of sixty-six out of seventy-two 
hours. 

Eighty miles south of Azrak, Lawrence 
and the Haurani were racing across the 
ridges when suddenly a dozen mounted 
Arabs appeared over the edge of a sand- 
dune and rode down the slope at a gallop 
to cut them off. As they approached they 
shouted out that they were Jazi-Howeitats 
and friends. Thirty yards distant the 
strangers dismounted as a sign of encourage- 
ment for Lawrence and the Haurani to 
do the same, but the latter were on their 
guard and recognized the Arabs as Beni 
Sakhi, blood-enemies of all the Bedouins 
co-operating with King Hussein. They had 
heard that gold was passing up and down 
this route and were out for a bit of the loot. 

A great trade route between Syria and 
Arabia had been opened up during the 
war, and merchants from Syria and Turkey 
passed back and forth through the lines 
to buy Manchester cotton from the British 
at Akaba. Lawrence himself had _ started 
this. He made two clever uses of cotton: 
first he used it as a means of spreading 
propaganda, and secondly for luring all 
the gold out of Syria and Turkey. The 
merchants of the Ottoman Empire would 
have sold their souls for cotton, That 
commodity had become so scarce that the 
Turkish! Shniditaiy” authorities allowed all 
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merchants who paid them enough “ bak- 
sheesh” to pass backwards and forwards 
through the lines. In Akaba, Lawrence’s 
Arabs, camouflaged as shopkeepers, preached 
the Arab nationalist doctrines to the Syrian 
merchants, and filled them up to the eyes 
with tales of Allied victories which the 
latter carried home with their cotton and 
spread far and wide through the Ottoman 
Empire. Lawrence also induced the mer- 
chants to smuggle Zeiss field-glasses down 
from Constantinople, and he used them for 
equipping his army. ~ 

As thé Beni Sakhi advanced with their 
tifles cocked, Lawrence laughed . merrily. 
The brigands had meant to shoot him; but 
this unexpected merriment mystified them. 

“Come near, I want to whisper in your 
ear,” Lawrence remarked to their leader. 
Then, bending down from his saddle, he 
said: ‘Do you know what your name 
is?’’ The sheikh looked speechless and rather 
amazed, as Lawrence continued: “I think 
your name must be‘ Terrace’ !” 

In Arabia the most terrible of all insults 
is to call a Bedouin “ Terrace.’’ It is the 
vilest epithet ever used by one man towards 
another, and usually is followed by blood- 
shed. We have no word in the English 
language which compares with it. The 
Reni Sakhi was dumbfounded and visibly 
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yards or so.. Then they seemed to suddenly 
recover their senses and started blazing 
away with their rifles. But Lawrence and 
his companion ga'loped over the nearest 
ridge and escaped. 

The members of Lawrence’s personal 
bodyguard were chosen for their courage 
and endurance. No Bedo was accepted 
who could not ride both day and night if 
necessary. It was regarded as quite the 
swell thing to belong to the select band of 
picked men who dogged the heels of the 
blue-eyed, fair-haired young shereef. Law- 
rence never chose more than two Bedos 
from one tribe. His theory was that 
tribal jealousy would thus prevent them 
from plotting against him. He also paid 
them more than the other Arab troops, 
and they spent every sovereign on fine 
clothes. There were eighty Bedouins in 
the bodyguard, and they looked like an 
Oriental flower-garden as they bounced 
along on their camels behind Lawrence. 
Every one of them was a famous fighting 
man, and they were always ready to dash 
off with Lawrence on a raid at a moment’s 
notice. He frequently sent them through 
the Turkish lines as spies. There was at 
least one representative of every corner 
of the great Arabian desert in this polyglot 
organization. 


5. Femrmngere ose oe 


COLONEL LAWRENCE AND HIS BEDOUIN FOLLOWERS READY TO START ON A RAID. 
EIGHTY PICKED ARABS ACCOMPANIED THE YOUNG ARCHHOLOGIST ON ALL HIS WILDEST 


EXPEDITIONS. 


ALTHOUGH EVERY BEDOUIN WARRIOR WANTED TO JOIN LAWRENCE'S BODY- 
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nervous. What he could not understand 
was why any ordinary traveller would 
dare say such a thing to him in the open 
desert, with all the odds against him. 

Before the sheikh recovered from the 
Shock, Lawrence added, pleasantly, “ May 
Allah give you peace!” and, calling to his 
Haurani, swung off across the sind. The 
robbers, puzzled and _ bewildered, stood 
motionless until the two had ridden a hindred 


Second in command to Lawrence was a 
pock-marked, undersized, fiery little Bedouin 
named Abdullah. He knew no fear. and 
would take on ten times his number with 
keen delight. He was a little dried-up 
stick of a man, but one of the most chivalrous 
and daring descendants of Ishmael who 
‘ever rode a camel. It was his boast that 
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beaten by every one of them. That was 
his greetest joy ! 

, Abdullah -was a valuable lieutenant to 
Lawrence, for many reasons. His speciality 
was handling men and camels. Lawrence 
usually urged on his followers by fantastic 
rewards, such as beautiful clothes, gold, 
jewels, and silver-mounted rifles. If they 
failed, Abdullah rewarded them with a 
sound beating. 

Lawrence found it no easy matter to 

punish a Bedo. You can hardly imprison 
a man on his camel. One favourite form 
of punishment in Arabia is to chuck a 
short dagger at a man’s head. The result 
usually is merely a heavy, though very 
painful, scalp wound, which heals in a week 
or two. Bedouins who break the unwritten 
law of the desert frequently punish them- 
selves in this way, and then, with blood 
streaming down their faces, appear before 
the person wronged and crave pardon. 
. One rather curious custom in Arabia 
is that of permitting a murderer to pay 
damages to the relatives, if the latter are 
willing to accept gold or camels. But if 
the murderer is caught he is usually killed. 
If he avoids capture, nevertheless, sooner or 
later, he must. pay for his deed, because 
it is next to impossible for a desert dweller 
to escape all penalty unless he gives up his 
nomad life and flees to a far-off corner of 
Arabia and becomes a townsman. Since 
Bedouins regard all human beings who 
live cramped up in villages and cities as 
scum of the earth, very few of them ever 
lower themselves that far. They regard death 
as prefcrable to such degradation. 

A peculiar feature of the unwritten law 
of the desert is that no distinction is drawn 
between accidental and intentional man- 
slaughter. If one Bedo kills another by 
accident, now, as in the days of Abraham, 
it is customary for him to flee and send 
back explanations by courier. 

During a raid on the Turkish railway 
a member of Lawrence’s bodyguard climbed 
into the railway station through a window. 
He evidently attempted to open the door 
from the inside. But meanwhile some of 
his companions were attempting to batter 
it down from without, and one fired his 
rifle through a panel. When the door at 
last gave wav the chap who had entered 
through the window was found dead. The 
Arab who had fired the shot bolted through 
the crowd, jumped on his horse, and galloped 
off 


“ It really is a shame we must kill him!” 
said the members of the Colonel’s body- 
guard, referring to the fugitive. ‘It was 
an accident, and the dead man was a worth- 
less scamp, anyhow.” So they all chipped 
in together and. made up a fund of one 
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hundred and twenty pounds. This they 
sent to the relatives of the dead man, and 
they accepted it with evident pleasure. 

A man’s worth in the desert is rated at 
from a hundred to two hundred and fifty 
pounds in gold. Good camels are worth much 
more than that. Shereefs, of course, have 
a greater blood value than ordinary people. 
Thus, if you kill,a descendant of the Prophet 
you have to pay four times as much as for 
an ordinary man. It is practically impossible 
to avoid paying less than a thousand pounds 
for killing a shereef, and one cannot arrange 
this little question of price before committing 
the deed. 

Feuds arise in Arabia far worse than the 
Hatfield-McCoy feud in Kentucky. Different 
tribes take pot-shots at one another every 
time they meet. These sanguinary quarrels 
sometimes drag on for centuries. Lawrence 
believed that the best way to unify the 
desert people and wipe out their terrible 
blood-feuds would be to create an Arabian 
aristocracy. Nothing of that kind had 
ever existed in Arabia before, because the 
nomads of the Near East are the freest 
peoples on earth. The Bedouin has always 
refused to recognize any authority higher 
than himself. But all Arabs have for cen- 
turies had a certain extra respect for direct 
descendants of the founder of their religion. 
Taking advantage of this, Lawrence suc- — 
ceeded in persuading them to recognize 
their shercefs as chosen people. But I am 
sure he would never have accomplished this 
feat if he had not had the unlimited financial 
support of the British Government. Through 
Lawrence’s hands a stream of over a million 
dollars in gold poured into Arabia each 
month. This enabled the young archzolo- 
gist to pay King Hussein’s Arabian army. 
But gold alone would not have sufficed, 
for the Turks and Germans tried it and 
failed. Though the Arab’s love for gold 
is great, his hatred for the Turk is far 
greater. 

Since the beginning of time the sheikhs, 
or patriarchs, of one tribe have had abso- 
lutely no influence with members of other 
tribes. Shereefs, on the other hand, who 
can hardly be said to belong to any tribe, 
were recognized as leaders by the towns- 
people of Mecca, Medina, and the few other 
large places. In order to carry out this 
plan for widening the influence of the shereefs, 
and making Hussein the recognized ruler 
of the Hejaz, Lawrence had first to win 
the confidence of all the rival tribes. We 
have seen how he did this by excelling them 
in the things in which they themselves 
excel. Then, quietly, in such a manner 
as to make them think the ideas were their 
own creation, jhe succeeded in convincing 
them that’ they should forget all past tribal 


differences and unite 
under the leadership 
of Hussein and his 
sons and the other 
shereefs in order to 
drive out the hated 
Turk and restore 
the Caliphate and 
former splendour 
ef their ancient 
empire. 

The word “ she- 
reef"’ (or ‘‘ shrf,’’ as 
spelled in Arabic, a 
language without 
vowels) means 
“honour.” A she- 
reef is supposed to 
be a man who ex- 
ercises honour. In 
the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, 
Shereef Hussein and 
Shereef Feisal had 
long stood high in 
the esteem of the town Arabs, who have 
been accustomed to refer to them as 
“Sidi” or ‘‘ Lord.” But the care-free 
Bedouins, unlike their city cousins, merely 
addressed them as ‘ Hussein ”’ and “ Feisal,’’ 
without bothering about titles. Lawrence 
with his magic power of persuasion, backed 
up by an endless stream of British gold, 
convinced even the Bedouins that they 
should adopt the term “ Sidi” in referring 
to shereefs. So successful was he that 
within a few months, although they knew 
he was a hated Christian, they honoured Law- 
rence with this title simply because of their 
profound admiration for him. 

The fact that the*shereefs had always 
been treated with special deference by 
townsmen‘and villagers had caused them to 
grow up with a sense of their own superior 
responsibility and honour. That, of course, 
was of great assistance to Lawrence in 
creating a mew aristocracy. In fact, if 
they had not had that sense of personal 
responsibility he never would have succeeded 
in unifying the tribes, because he would 
have had no men capable of acting as 
subordinates under the King and Prince 
Feisal. 

When two Arabs meet they greet each 
other by slapping hands instead of gripping, 
as we do. ‘Then each makes a movement 
as though touching his feet, followed by 
an upward wave touching the heart, mouth, 
and head with the right hand. At times 
they kiss both cheeks in European fashion, 
A town Arab shows respect for a ‘shereef 
by kissing his hand, but the independent 
Bedouin has too much respect, for himself 
to indulge in such Servile osculation, 
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It is considered a great disgrace in Arabia 
to kiss anyone’s feet. Neither the towns- 
man nor the nomad ever kisses the ‘feet’ 
of another person except when *- begging 
for his life. On one occasion some fifty 
Turkish officers grovelled in’ the. sand’ at 
Lawrence’s feet. A few moments before 
he had touched off a “ tulip” under their 
train and his bodyguard had charged down 
on the coaches yelling like mad. The Turks 
were afraid the Arabs were going to kill 
them. 

If an Arab has you down and is about to 
kill you, Lawrence once told me a magic pass+ 
word which you can always say to save your 
life. It is the word “ dakhilak.”” During 
my stay in Arabia I was treated with sweeping 
courtesy and lavish hospitality and never 
had occasion to use it. But if an Arab has 
you at his mercy, and you say “ dakhilak ”’ 
he must let you go, because it means— 
“Tam in your tent and at vour coffee- 
hearth as your guest,” or one might trans- 
late it as, “‘ I have taken refuge with you.” 
If you are in a man’s tent as. his guest 
in Arabia, he is in honour bound to sée that 
no harm befalls you. Syrians use the word 
interchangeably with another word meaning 
“ please.”” To the Bedouin this latter use © 
of it is a ghastly and inexcusable breach 
of etiquette. st 

‘I have never had an Arab say the word 
to me,” remarked the Colonel, “ merely ‘ 
because I have never had one of them at. 
my mercy whom I contemplated killing.”’ 

In describing the principal difference 
between his Bedouin followers and _ the 
Arab villager, L,awrence.explained that the 
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the same to-day as three thousand years 
ago in the time of Abraham. The townsmen, 
however, are a mixture of all the peoples 
of the East. The nomad is a poet, a sports- 
man, and a lover of personal liberty. The 
villager is indolent, dirty, untrustworthy, 
and absolutely mercenary. 

“The pure Arab of the desert belongs 
to a race which built some of the first 
' civilization,’”’ he said. ‘‘ They had a philo- 
sophy and a literature when the natives 
of the British Isles were savages. They 
are one of the few peoples of the world 
whom the Romans failed to conquer. They 
are forced to lead a nomadic existence 
because they must follow their herds from 
place to place in search of grass and 
water. They are wanderers on the face 
of the earth, creatures who follow the 
camels across the shifting sand-dunes, who 
sleep under the skies, and who live as their 
forefathers lived thousands of years before 
Christ. .Morally they are more civilized 
than we are. Materially they are savages. 


They believe that a man cannot be free 
unless he lives in the desert and can put 
all his belongings in his saddle-bags.” 
Lawrence is one of the few, if not the only 
European who has been entirely successful 
in transforming himself. into a Bedouin. 
During the war about thirty British officers 


attempted to penetrate into the desert 
and live the life of an Arab nomad. Nearly 
all came back but Lawrence. Perhaps 
the principal difficulty with the others 
was that they tried to be English “ up- 
country.’”’ We can hardly blame them! 
But the man who takes a can of bully-beef 
with him when he goes into Arabia will 
never pass as a native. 

Lawrence’s irregular Arab army had no 
commissariat department. Whenever they 
started off on an expedition each man 
carried a small bag of flour and a little 
coffee. Every meal was the same, and the 
whole army lived on doughy, unleavened 
bread made in the ashes of a fire. Although 
his Arabs could gulp down a pound or two 
at a time, Lawrence had to carry a chunk 
of the stuff in the folds of his gown and 
nibble at it as he rode along in order to 
keep from wrecking his internal mechanism. 
While trekking across the desert this remark- 
able young Englishman would sit in his 
camel-saddle reading Aristophanes in the 
original while gnawing away at a hunk of 
tough Arab bread. 

Whenever Lawrence went off to Cairn 
or to Allenby’s headquarters in Palestine, 
on his return he usually found that Emir 
Feisal had been forced to put all the members 
of his bodyguard in prison. No one else 
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could handle “ Lawrence’s devils,’’ as they 
were called. On one occasion he returned 
from Egypt anxious to start immediately 
on a secret expedition into the “ blue.” 
As usual, he found his men in the lock-up, 
and among them two of his most daring 
followers, Ferraj and Daoud. When he 
sent for Sheikh Yussef, the civil governor 
of Akaba, and asked what had happened, 
Yussef laughed and then he 
cursed and then he laughed 
again. 
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Lawrence received a telephone message 
from the A.P.M. stating that he had arrested 
the fiery little Arab because he looked as 
though he might be prowling around waiting 
for a chance to take a pot-shot at the 
“C.-in-C.”” The A,.P.M. said that Abdullah 
had explained through an interpreter that 
he was one of “ Sidi ’’ Lawrence’s “ sons,”’ 
and had demanded an apology for having 
been arrested. He declined to accept any 
ordinary apology, and insisted that it must 

be made in a special 

ceremonial way. “In 

the meantime,” added 
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‘I had a beautiful white camel,” said 
he, “and one night she strayed away. The 
next morning, hearing a great commotion 
in the street, I rushed out and found every- 
one in the Bazaar district laughing uproar- 
iously at a camel whose legs had been dyed 
blue with indigo and whose head had been 
coloured red with henna. I recognized 
itas mine. Your varlets, Ferraj and Daoud, 
were found at the beach washing red and 
blue dye from their arms. Of course, they 
denied all knowledge of the affair.’’ 

It took nearly three months for the dye 
to wear off, before Yussef could use this 
camel again. : ; 

Occasionally Lawrence would take some 
of the members of his bodyguard to Cairo 
or to Allenby’s headquarters in Palestine. 

hey invariably paraded around bristling 
With pistols and daggers, causing much 
excitement and uneasiness wherever they 
went. On one occasion Abdullah visited 
General Headquarters near Ramleh with 

S Master, While Lawrence was in con- 
ference with Allenby, Abdullah “ went off 
on his own” to have a look round, Six 
hours passed and he failed to return. Then 


the A.P.M., with a wail, “‘ he sits here eating 
up all our oranges! We wish you would call 
him off!” 

Eventually Lawrence had to make special 
arrangements with General Allenby so that 
his gorgeously-robed brigands could carry 
their weapons in Cairo and Jerusalem without 
fear of arrest or bloodshed. They were, 
indeed, a comic-opera crew, and nearly all 
of them used a kohl (antimony) stick under 
their eyes to darken them and rouge on 
their lips. I also noticed that they were 
very fond of scent. They poured whole 
bottles of it on their clothing, and were 
as fragrant as the ladies of a harem. In 
Cairo they spent most of their time flirting 
with the veiled Egyptian beauties and buying 
richly-brocaded robes. 

It was a familiar saying among the mem- 
bers of Lawrence’s bodyguard that they 
might as well spend their gold on clothes 
and having a good time, because they were 
likely to be killed any day. Their blond 
English leader was constantly sending them 
on dangerous missions, and there were far 
more casualties ‘among {them than among 


the other organizations pf,theysyaly army. 
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Every man in King Hussein’s forces 
was anxious to belong to Lawrence’s body- 
guard. This was mainly because he took 
them along on all his raids, bridge-blowing 
parties, and train-wrecking expeditions. There 
is nothing a Bedouin loves s>) much as he 
loves thrills. Nearly every Bedo in the 
desert would go half-way across Arabia 
for a chance to bag a bit of loot. 

- On the trek Lawrence’s men rode behind 
him in a long irregular column. There 
was always a poet at either end of the line 
who made up verses as they swung across 
the sands. First the poet at the rear end 
of the column would make up a verse and 
each man in the line would invent one to 
rhyme with it. Usually the subjects were 
topical, such as each other’s love-affairs, 
or “Sidi’’ Feisal or “ Sidi’’ Lawrence. 
They also had some fine war-songs or chants, 
which when sung would cause the camels 
to put their heads down and go at a faster 
pace. One of the songs which they sang 
about Lawrence was entitled: ‘‘ I wish he 


would pay us another pound a month.” 
Or perhaps they would make up one on’ 


the spur of the moment, the theme of 
waich would be: -‘‘I wonder if Allah has — 
seen the headcloth Sidi Lawrence is wearing ? 
It is no good, he should give it to me.” 
As a matter of fact, every ‘ kaffieh’’ and 
“agal”’ (headcloth) that Lawrence wore 


was more gorgeous than anything they had. 


ever seen before, and his playful followers, 
like children, wanted them. 

The adventurous “‘ bloods’’ who always 
accompanied the fair-haired young Anglo- 
Bedouin Shereef had a rough game which 
they took keen delight in playing. When- 
ever one Bedo fell asleep in the saddle, 
another would charge his camel straight 
at him on the gallop and knock him off. 

Intimate friendships sprang up among 
Lawrence's personal followers. Ferraj and 
Daoud, the chaps who dyed Sheikh Yussef’s 
camel, were inseparable pals, and when 
Daoud died of fever at Akaba during the 
latter part of the campaign, Ferraj felt 
so miserable and lonely that he committed 
suicide by dashing headlong into the Turkish 
lines on his camel during an engagement. 

Lawrence was accompanied, as a rule, 
by two or three body-servants. They were 
slaves loaned by King Hussein. No Chris- 
tian is permitted to have any slaves of his 
own in Holy Arabia. 

I paid particular attention to the topics 
of conversation when Lawrence was _ in 
company with a group of Arabs. Although 
they frequently asked him questions regard- 
ing his own country, he invariably led the 
conversation back to local Arab affairs. He 
scrupulousiy avoided drawing comparisons 
between European and Arabian ways, and 
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he seemed to have an insatiable desire to 
learn as much information about the peoples 
and parts of the country he was in as 
possible. 

Lawrence also made an exhaustive study 
of camels. Nothing is more certain to give 
an outsider influence among the wild tribes 
of Arabia than a thorough knowledge of the 
animal which plays so prominent a part in 
their lives. The camel really is an animal 
of mystery. Even the Bedouins who breed 
them are unable to fathom all their good 
and bad qualities. And Colonel Lawrence 
certainly is the only European who has 
succeeded in developing what we might call 

‘the camel instinct.” 

The finest camels in the world come from 
the oases of Central Arabia. There are just 
six different kinds. All Arabian camels are 
dromedaries and have but one hump. In 
fact, I have never met a Bedouin who has ever 
even heard of the two-humped camel which 
is found only in Asia, north-west of Persia. 
The two-humped camel is slow and of little 
use except as a beast of burden. The word 
‘‘ dromedary,”’ by the way, is unknown : 
the Arab, and is a Grek term, meaning * 
.camel that runs.’ 

Even after seven years: of. life in the 
Arabian desert and extensive study, Lawrence 
confessed to me that he could. not always 
judge- a-camel correctly. Abdullah, com- 


manding officer of. his: bodyguard, and old 


Auda Abu Tayi, the Betouin’ Robin Hood, 
are among the foremost authorities on 
camels. - 

‘In judging a camel,” Lawrence explained 
to me one day, when he was buying a new 
mount, “‘ among the things to be considered 
are length of belly, the way the animal lifts 
its foot, the way it carries its head, depth 


of neck, length of the front leg, length of | 


front and back shoulders, girth, and shape | 
of hump. A small waist and a long leg are — 


particularly desirable. 

paramount importance. 
of hard muscle and not fat. A camel actuaily 
seems to live on its hump. If worked too 
hard- the hump gradually disappears and 
the animal dies. If a camel has no hump, 


But the hump is of 


It should consist | 


or a low one or a thin one or a fat one, it 1s _ | 
a sure sign that it will break down under 


any ordinary strain. 

“A camel’s age is judged by its teeth in 
much the same way as a horse’s age is 
established. They usually live up to about 
twenty-five years of age, but are in their 
prime between four and fourteen. Good 
Arabian camels can trot up to twenty-two 
miles an hour on good ground. They can 
canter up to twenty-eight miles an hour, 
and gallop up to thirty-two. Ordinary 
speed ;for,,a.jlong..journey of many days 
across. the. desert, is only, about four and 3 
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half miles per hour. If you want to make 
a trip of many hundreds of miles, never let 
your camel go at a faster gait than a walk. 
For a single day’s journey, a jog-trot at 
seven miles an hour is the safest speed. 

“A good camel walks in absolute silence. 
It is a particularly desirable trait and of 
great assistance to the Bedouins when they 
are making night raids. They teach their 
camels to not even whine, and a long caravan 
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When Lawrence asked him how much he 
wanted for one, the shepherd replied five 
pounds gold, double the prevailing rate. 
Lawrence handed over the sovereigns with- 
out a murmur, although the Bedo expected 
to be bargained with, and would have sold 
for much less. But Lawrence and _ his 
associates made it a rule never to bargain 
with a native. In that way they led the 
Arabs to believe they possessed untold 
wealth, which of course increased their 
prestige. 

When an Arab sings it sounds like a 
jumble of discords. Lawrence occasionally 


carried a phonograph, which amused and 
entertained the Arabs immensely. 


One of 


LAWRENCE AND A GROUP OF HIS BROTHER OFFICERS. 


THEY WERE FORCED TO WEAR ARAB HEADDRESS TO KEEP FROM BEING SHOT BY THE NATIVES, 
WHO OBJECT TO EUROPEAN HATS 


May pass within twenty yards of your tent 
without disturbing your sleep.” 

Although the Bedouins usually own 
Sheep as well as camels, they rarely kill 
them except when they have guests, 
Lawrence informed me on another occa- 
sion. An Arab shepherd passed our tent 
one day near Petra, the rose-red city of 
Edom. The sheep had thick curly coats 
as beautiful as Persian fleece, and little 
horns that curved back over their dainty 
heads, 


h:s Scotch sergeants at Akaba brought an 
assortment of musical instruments out from 
Cairo and organized a band. He taught 
them ‘‘ Annie Laurie,”’ ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
and ‘“ Tipperary,” and wrote an Arab 
National Anthem for them. That band 
practised every day. Every instrument was 
out of tune, and every man played in a 
different minor key. Lawrence and _ his 
associates usually disappeared on a fishing 
trip among the coral reefs whenever the Arab 
band got under way. 


THE NEXT INSTALMENT. 


Next month Mr. Lowell Thomas tells us of Colonel Lawrence's experiences with 


the wildest Bedouin tribe in Arabia, known as the Howeitat. | 
oung Oxford archaeologist with Auda Abu.Tayi and his wild 


adventures of the 


This account of the 


tribesmen is more fascinating. than’ the fables of Te AER RIAT Pets. 
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to the Sultan of Turkey, to Djemal 
Pasha, the Viceroy of Syria and 
Arabia, and to the Mutessarif of 
Kerak, governor of a province of 
the old Ottoman Empire on the 
edge of the desert near the 
southern end of the Dead Sea. 
The author of this edict is 
the greatest Bedouin hero of 
modern Arabian history and 
the most celebrated -fighting 
man the desert<has pro- 
duced for four generations. 
He and Emir-Feisal and 
Colonel Lawrence, who 
led the desert armies 
in the land of the 


ROMANTIC 
CAREER OF $ 
MODERN  } 
|, TIMES. | 
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IV ‘ Nights, 
: are the ——— 

“ By the Grace of Allah, figures 208 ~ 
I, Auda Abu Tayi, warn >) eS % et presemt. = a4 
youtoquit Arabiabefore | a fame eoene aetiie 
the end of ‘Ramadan. ea £2” aoa tent- 
We Arabs want this dwellers of the 

country for ourselves. East, -=738 
Unless this be done, by Auda is the 


the beard of the 
Prophet, I declare you 
proscribed, outlawed, 
and fair game for any- 
one to kill.” 


HE above was 

the personal 
declaration of 

war issued by / : 

the most picturesque, 3 
brigand of Arabia, / r 
Auda Abu Tayi, the 


chieftain of the 
Abu Tayi -sub- 
section of the 
great Howeitat 
tribe which roams 
the country between 
the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba and the lower 
end of the Dead Sea 
and Central Arabia. 
He is tall, straight, 
lean, and powerful, 
/ and although sixty 
Bedouin Robin £ years of age he is as 
Hood. Three copies 2h EK active and sinewy as 
of it written in COLONEL T. E. LAWRENCE. a panther. His lined 
goat’s blood on = sualls ginah fram nt be ~~ is 
wide strips of, sheepskin. were; delivered’ by pure dOnt He has a br ow fore- 
Howeitat couttat mounted on racing’camels _ head|/'Ilhigh ‘Bhalp!ibdidee 'inose, greenish- 
Copyright, 1920, by Lowell Thomas, 
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brown eyes which are inclined to slant out- 
ward, large mouth, black pointed beard, 
and moustache tinged with grey. In accord- 
ance with the Howeitat style, his lower jaw 
is clean-shaven. 

Auda is famous throughout Arabia for 
his reckless daring, his sweeping hospitality, 
his wit, his feuds, and his extreme polygamy. 
He has been married twenty-eight times, 
and says he has hopes of raising it to fifty 
before he dies. He has been wounded 
twenty-two times, and in his battles has 
seen all his tribesmen hurt and most of his 
relatives killed. 

Under Auda’s leadership the Howeitats 
have become the finest fighting force in 
Western Arabia, and Colonel -Lawrence 
regarded them as the backbone of his wild 
desert army. Of him, Lawrence once re- 
marked to me: “ This old Bedouin hero is 
as hard-headed as he is hot-headed. His 
patience is extreme. He receives advice, 
criticism, or abuse with a smile as constant 
as it is charming. Nothing on earth would 
make him change his mind, or obey an order, 
or follow a course of which he disapproved.” 

His mind is packed with stories of old 

raids and epic poems 
of fights...-He speaks 
of himself in the third 
person, and so sure is 
he of his own fame and 
place of prominence in 
Arabian history that 
nothing delights him 
more than to roar out 
stories against. him- 
self. He is modest, 
simple as a_ child, 
direct, honest, kind- 
hearted, affectionate, 
and warmly loved 
even by those to whom 
he is most trying—his 
friends | 
Old Auda Abu Tayi 
loses no opportunity 
_of adding to his 
enemies. The Arabian 
Revolution appealed 
to him largely because 
it furnished him with 
the ideal excuse to 
“take on”’ and declare 
personal war against 


MOHAMMED ABU 


TAYI, the Turkish Govern- 
ONLY SON OF AUDA ment. 
ABU TAYI, AND THE The Howeitat, in 


YOUNGEST WARRIOR 
IN THE HEJAZ ARMY. 
ALTHOUGH ONLY 
ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE, 
HE FOUGHT THROUGH 
THE WHOLE DESERT 
CAMPAIGN. 


many ways, are the 
most picturesque of 
all the desert peoples. 
They cause more 
trouble, . have. more 
enemies, and’, take 


AUDA ABU TAYI, 
THE GREATEST FIGHTER THE ARABIAN DESERT 
HAS PRODUCED FOR FOUR GENERATIONS. HE 
HAS KILLED MORE THAN SEVENTY-FIVE MEN IN 
PERSONAL COMBAT, AND HAS BEEN MARRIED 
TWENTY-EIGHT TIMES. 


part in ‘niore ia bioodi- feuds than ary 
other itries| Mhey jarelithe most obstinate 
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and unruly and quarrelsome people I have 
ever met. They seem to have no fear. 
One small boy of the Howeitat tribe. will 
take a rifle and engage in battle against 
twenty men. No man in the tribe will 
recognize any other as a sheikh, and they 
accept Auda as their leader merely because 
of his amazing daring and prowess. The 
Howeitat are unable to unite among them- 
selves even when attacked from outside. 
About the only thing they have in common 
are wounds and the tribal marks on their 
camels. | 

The Howeitat tribe is divided into two 
great subdivisions: the Ibn Jazi and the 
Abu Tayi. For fifteen years the two sec- 
tions have waged relentless war against 
each other, until ‘‘ Shereef ’’ Lawrence suc- 
ceeded in persuading both of them to unite 
with Hussein and Feisal to drive out the 
Turk. 

Even then Lawrence found it necessary 
to ‘keep the two subsections attached to 
different parts of his army in order to pre- 
vent them from leaping at each other’s 
throats. Both were willing to obey Law- 
rence’s orders so long as they were not 
brought face to face with each other, in 
which event they regarded themselves as 
in honour bound to start a row. 

I recall an instance of how Lawrence 
managed to handle this delicate problem. 
It was in June, 1917. We were attending 
a conference in the courtyard of Emir 
Feisal’s palace at Akaba. Seated in a circle 
around the Emir were thirty shereefs and 
sheikhs, all heads of prominent tribes. 
Among them were six Howeitat sheikhs of 
the Ibn Jazi subsection. Suddenly I saw 
a swift change sweep over the usually im- 
passive countenance of the young English- 
man. Jumping to his feet, he slipped noise- 
lessly, but with lightning speed, to the 
doorway of the courtyard. A group of 
fierce-looking men were about to enter, 
but Lawrence, with some witty remark 
which made them laugh, led them off in a 
different direction. Later, when I ques- 
tioned him regarding his speedy exit, he 
informed me that the warriors who had 
been about to enter were none other than 
the renowned Auda, his cousin Mohammed, 
and some of the other leading fighting men 
of the Abu Tayi section of the Howeitat. 
He added if Auda and his companions had 
strolled ‘on into the palace courtyard, a 
bloody battle. would have been staged right 
in front of Emir Feisal himself. Such an 
incident might easily have led to the total 
disruption of the Arabian army. During the 
last seventeen years, Auda Abu Tayi is said 
to have killed more than seventy-five men 
in hand-to-hand combat. One day 1 asked 
him how many of his victims had~ been 
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Turks. He replied that none of them were. 
He explained that he never counted Turks 
because he regarded them as women !* 

Of course, the Howeitat and the Druses 
are blood enemies, and Lawrence more than 
had his hands full keeping them from killing 
each other instead of Turks. In 1912 fifty 
of Auda’s fighting camel-men had captured 
eighty Druse horsemen in battle. This is 
striking evidence of the fighting ability of 
the Howeitat, because one horseman is 
usually considered as worth two camel-men 
in a‘ fight, owing to the fact that a Bedouin 
can manceuvre a horse much more rapidly 
than a camel. Ever since that engagement 
the Druses had been on the alert, hoping 
some day to take the Howeitat by Surprise 
and annihilate them. 

-When Auda heard that Hussein, the Grand 
Shereef of Mecca, had started a revolt against 
the Turks, he and his fearless followers 
jumped on their steeds, dashed down across 
the burning sands, and swore on’ the Koran 
that they would make the Shereef’s enémies 
their enemies. A great banquet was -held 
in honour of the occasion. While they were 
dining, Auda happened to recall that he had 
a set of Turkish false teeth in his: mouth. 
Jumping up from the feast, he dashed out 
of the tent and smashed them on a rock. 
For two months he was in such agony he 
could eat nothing but milk and boiled rice. 
When Lawrence came down from Egypt 
Auda’s mouth was giving him so much trouble 
that it was necessary for the young British 
lieutenant ‘to send’ back to Cairo for a 
British dentist, who came down and made a 
special set of Allied teeth for old Auda. 

He takes a wild delight in making his 
friends uncomfortable. At times the inimi- 
table Auda seems seized with a demon of 
mischief, and in large gatherings shouts 
appalling stories of the private matters of 
his host or guests. For instance, on one 
occasion he came into the tent of his cousin 
Mohammed, and in a loud voice told us how 
villainously his cousin had behaved at El 
Wijh. A Bedouin’s tent is divided into two 
parts, one for the women and one for the 
men, separated by a little curtain of goat’s- 
hair cloth. So, of course, Mohammed’s 
wives could hear what Auda was saying. 
Naturally they were deeply interested. In 
vivid and racy style he described how his 
cousin had bought a beautiful necklace of 
pearls for his favourite wife, but had given 
it to a siren in. El Wijh instead. This tale, 
fanciful though it was, caused a great 
commotion in the household of Mohammed, 
and made his life unbearable for several 
weeks. 

Lawrence Once remarked to me that Auda, 
like Cesar, -had- the-gift-of keeping his own 
country free, but ail its borders a great ring 
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of enemies. Even the great Nuri Shalaan, 
as well as all of Auda’s other friends, went 
in terror lest they might in some way 
offend against his pleasure. 

His name means “ Father of Flying.” 
I recall the day when Auda took his first 
flip in an aeroplane. Instead of showing 
signs of fright he insisted on his pilot, 
Captain Furness Williams, taking him higher 
and higher. When they at last slipped back 
to earth after a half-hour of stunting and 
playing leap-frog over the date-palms where 
Solomon used to sit fanning himself beside 
the lapping waters of the Red Sea, he 
expressed great delight at the experience. 
His one regret was that he had no rifle with 
him, so that he might have shot everybody 
in Akaba.. 

Auda is a born brigand, in fact as much so 
to his friends as to his enemies. 
he would come down to Akaba to pay his 
respects to Captain R. G. Goslett, one of 
Lawrence’s associates, who superintended 
the Service of Supplies. Of all the tribes 
the Howeitat are the most open and shame- 
less beggars. They wearied Goslett day 
and night with their preposterous demands. 
In his charming and folite way, Auda 
would suggest to Goslett that the gift of 
ten bags of flour might be acceptable. On 
one occasion Goslett became a bit irritated, 
and suavely turned the conversation off to 
the topic of camels. Nothing further was 
said about the flour, but an hour later one 
of Goslett’s men rushed breathlessly into 
his tent with the information that Auda 
and his followers had broken into the Supply 
Depot, loaded their camels with twenty bags 
of flour, and disappeared into the “ blue.” 

All Bedouin Arabs carry some sort of a 
good-luck charm. The talisman which hangs 
about Auda’s neck is probably the most 
extraordinary to be found in all Arabia. It 
is a tiny copy of the Koran about an inch 
square. For this amulet he paid two 
hundred pounds in gold. One day he 
displayed it to us with great pride, and 
Lawrence discovered that it had been 
printed in Glasgow! The original cost- 
mark was still faintly visible inside the 
cover. The price was eighteenpence. 

Auda Abu Tayi’s home is on a mud-flat 
eighty miles east of Akaba. During the 
campaign Lawrence told the old brigand 
much about life in Europe, which caused him 
to want a house for a home instead of a goat’s- 
hair tent. The first obstacle that confronted 
him was the labour problem. He solved this, 
however, by raiding a Turkish garrison and 
carrying off fifty prisoners. These he put 
to work digging wells. After that job was 
finished he promised to give them their 
liberty if they built him a beautiful house. 
So they constructed a forty-room palace, but 
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owing to lack of timber were unable to put 
a roof over it. The ever-resourceful Auda 
immediately thought of a happy plan. 
Calling his warriors, they galloped off across 
the sands to the Hejaz railway, overpowered 
a passing Turkish patrol, and carried off 
thirty telegraph poles, which now form the 
framework for the roof of this Arabian 
knight’s castle. 

Auda has only one son living. All the 
others have been killed in raids and feuds. 
Young Mohammed Abu Tayi is eleven years 
of age. He is so tiny that his father picks 
him up by the scruff of his neck and swings 
him up on his camel with one hand. The lad 
fought beside his father and Colonel Lawrence 
like a veteran throughout the entire Arabian 
campaign. He carried a short rifle, which he 
used with great skill. One day early in the 
campaign, when they were starting off on 
an expedition against the Turks, Lawrence 
asked him if he had ever been on a raid 
before. 

‘* Yes,” replied little Mohammed ; “' 
be to Heaven, this is my fifth.” 

He was so small that his father, afraid lest 
he should fall asleep on his horse while on the 
march at night, and drop off and be injured, 
usually stuffed him into one of his own great 
saddle-bags, where the swaying of Auda’s 
camel would lull him to sleep and dreams of 
raids and Jinns until the red sun arosé above 
the desert horizon. 

Next to Auda, Mohammed el Dheilan is 
the chief figure of the Howeitat. He is 
taller than Auda, and more massiyely 
built. He is a square-headed, thoughtful, 
intelligent man of forty-five, with a sou- 
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-humour and a kind heart carefully conr 


cealed beneath it. According to Lawrence, 
in his youth he was notoriously wild, but 
reformed himself the night he was con- 
demned to be hanged by Nevris Bey, Sami 
Pasha’s staff officer, and has repaid many of 
the injuries he once wrought. He acts as 
business manager of the Abu Tayi, and 
frequently as their spokesman. His tastes 
are rather luxurious, and his ploughed land 
at Tafileh and his little house at Maan 
introduced him to luxuries which took root 
amongst the tribe. Hence the mineral 
waters and the parasols of a Howeitat 
Ghazzu. Mohammed is greedy, richer than 
Auda, more calculating, deeper—but a fine 
fighting man too, and one who- knows how 
to appeal to everything in his hearers’ 
nature, and to bend them to his will by 
words. 

Zaal Ibn Motlog is Auda’s nephew. He 
is about twenty-five, with petite features, 
carefully curled moustache, polished teeth, 
trimmed and pointed beard, like a French 
professional mani; sHeteo, is greedy, sharp 
as a needie,-of- no, great)mental strength, but 
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trained for years py Auda as chief scout to 
the tribe, and therefore a most acceptable 
and dashing commander of a raid. 

Auda Ibn Zaal is the fourth great man 
of the Abu Tayi. He is silent and more 
usual in type than Auda, Mohammed, or 
Zaal, but the Howeitat flock to his side 
when there is a raid, and say that in action 
for concentrated force he 
is second only to Auda, 
with some of the skill of 
Mohammed, super-added. 

Lawrence, of course, has 
seen all four chiefs under 
fire frequently, and saw in 
them all a headlong un- 
reasoning dash and courage 
that accounted easily for the 
scarred and mutilated figures 
of their tribesmen. 

Lawrence remarked, while 
we were trekking across the 
desert of Forbidden Arabia, 
that the handling of Arabs 
isan art, not a science, and 
with many exceptions and 
no obvious rules. 

I had asked him to give 
me an idea of what he 
considered the best way of 
dealing with the nomad 
Bedouins. My motive in 
asking this was simply to 
try to extract from him in 
his own words something 
of the methods which had 
enabled him to accomplish 
what no other man had ever 
been able todo. He replied 
in a manner indicating 
that he thought I wanted 
the information simply to 
assist me in dealing with 
the Bedouins with whom 
we were living at that time. 
Had he suspected my real 
purpose, he would have 
turned the conversation into 
other channels. 

“The Arabs form their 
judgments on the externals 
we ignore,” he _ began. 
“ Therefore it is vitally im- 
portant that a_ stranger 
should watch every move- 
ment he makes and every 
word he says during his 
first weeks of association with these people. 
Nowhere in the world is it so difficult 
to atone for a bad start as in the Arabian 
desert. However, once you succeed in 
gaining their confidence, you.can do pretty 
much as you, please. with them,)as well 
as many things with yourself which would 
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ONE OF THE RICHEST NOMADS IN 

THE DESERT, AND SECOND CHIEF- 

TAIN OF THE GREAT HOWEITAT 

TRIBE, WHICH WAS THE BACK- 

BONE OF COLONEL LAWRENCE’S 
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cause them to regard you as an outcast if 
done at first.” 

To illustrate the importance placed on 
externals, Lawrence told me about an Allied 
officer who once went up-country, and the 
very first night was the guest of an Howeitat 
sheikh. He sat down on arug with his feet 
stretched out in front instead of tucked under 
in Arab style. Bedouins dis- 
like looking at one another's 
feet. To sit with your pedal 
extremities in front of you 
is as much a sign of ill- 
breeding with them as it 
would be with us to put 
our feet on our host’s lap! 
With the Arabs it is also a 
sign of bad breeding to 
choke over food, They be- 
lieve it a sign that a man is 
greedy if he chokes, and say 
the devil has caught him. 

Riding a short distance 
behind us in the caravan 
was a chief of the Shammar 
Arabs, who had a great scar 
across his face. Pointing 
to it, Lawrence ~ remarked, 
“That chap, while dining 
with Ibn Rashid, a ruler of 
North Central Arabia, hap- 
pened to choke. He felt so 
humiliated that he jerked 
out his knife and slit his 
mouth right up to the 
carotid artery in his cheek, 
merely in order to show his 
host that a bit of meat 
had actually stuck on one 
of his back teeth i ”’ 

Our Bedouin companions 
never used knives and forks, 
but would reach into the 
various dishes on the table 
with their hands. However, 
it is regarded as bad form 
to eat with one’s left hand. 

The battle of- Seil-el-Hasa 
will serve as an illustration 
of the manner in which 
Lawrence handled the 
Arabian army. A Turkish 
regiment under the com- 
mand of Hamid Fahkri 
Bey, composed of infantry, 
cavalry, mountain artillery, 
and machine-gun squads, 
was sent over the Hejaz railway from Karak, 
south-east of the Dead Sea, to recapture the 
town of Tafileh, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Arabian army the previous 
week. The . Turkish regiment had _ been 
hurriedly formed in the Hauran and Amman 
and twas ‘Short Of Supplies. When the Turks 
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came into contact with the Bedouin patrols 
at Seil-el-Hasa they drove them back into 
the town of Tafileh. Lawrence and _ his 
Shereefian staff had laid out a defensive 
position on the south bank of the great 
valley in which Tafileh stands, and Shereef 
Zeid, youngest of the four ‘sons_of, /King 
Hussein, occupiéd that position during “the 


night with five hundred regulars and 
irregulars. At the same time Lawrence 
sent most of the baggage of his army off in 
another direction, and all the natives of the 
town thought the Arab army was running 
away. 

“I think they arére,')) Lawrence remarked 
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was panicky, and as Dhiab-el-Auran, the 
busybody sheikh, had turned in reports of 
the dissatisfaction and treachery of the 
villagers, Lawrence went down from the 
housetop before dawn into the crowded 
streets to listen to what was being said. 
It was, of ;course,,.am, easy \ matter * tor 
him to conceal his identity in the dark, 
Vol. lix.—24. 


dressed in the voluminous Arabian roves. 
There was considerable criticism of King 
Hussein, and the populace was decidedly 
disrespectful, although not disloyal. Every- 
one was screaming with terror. Goods were 
arp bundled _into the streets, which were 

with men and women. Mounted 
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wildly into the air, and the flashes of the 
Turkish rifles were outlining the farther 
cliffs of the Tafileh gorge. Just at dawn the 
enemy bullets began to fall, and Lawrence 
went out to Shereef Zeid and persuaded him 
to send one of the officers with two fusils 
mitrailleurs to support the Arab villagers, 
who were still holding the southern crest of 
the hills. The arrival of the machine- 
gunners stimulated the Arabs to attack 
again, until they drove the Turks back over 
another ridge and across a> small plain to the 
Wady-el-Hasa. Lawrence’s men took the 
ridge, but were held up there, and found 
the main body of the Turkish army posted 
just behind it. The fighting became very 
hot, and there were huge bursts of Turkish 
machine-gun fire and heavy shelling. Zeid 
hesitated to send forward reinforcements, 
so Lawrence went up to the position of 
Abdullah, the machine-gunner, seven miles 
north of Tafileh, and on his way met him 
returning. He had had five men killed and 
one gun put out of action, and was out of 
ammunition. They sent back ursent mes- 
sages to Zeid to send forward a mountain 
gun, any available machine-guns, and what 
men he could collect to a reserve position 
which was at the southern end of the little 
plain between, El-Hasa and the Tafileh 
valley. 

After Abdullah had gone back because of 
lack of ammunition and to get reinforce- 
ments, Lawrence went on up to the front, 
where he found things in rather a precarious 
state. The ridge was being held by just 
thirty Ibn Jazi Howeitat, mounted, and about 
thirty villagers. He could see the Turks 
working through the pass and along the 
eastern boundary of the ridge of the plain, 
where they were concentrating the fire of 
about twenty machine-guns, and flanking 
the rather obvious little mount which the 
Arabs were holding. They were meanwhile 
correcting the fusing of their shrapnel, 
which had been grazing the whole top of the 
hill and bursting over the plain. And as he 
sat there they began to sprinkle the sides 
and top of the hill quite effectively. The 
loss cf the position was obviously only a 
matter of minutes. German aeroplanes 
came up and did not improve our chances. 

Lawrence gave the Motalga horsemen all 
the cartridges that he could collect, and the 
Arabs on foot ran back all over the: plain. 
Lawrence was among them. Since Law- 
rence had come straight up the cliffs from 
Tafileh his animals had not caught up with 
him. The mounted men held out for fifteen 
minutes more, and then galloped back 
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unhurt. Lawrence collected his men in the 
reserve position on a ridge about sixty feet 
high, commanding an excellent view of the 
plain. It was now about noon. They had 
lost fifteen men, and had only eighty left, 
but a few minutes later several hundred 
Ageyl and some of his other men with a 
Hotchkiss automatic machine-gun came up. 
Lutfi-el-Aseli joined them with two more 
machine-guns, and they held their own 
until. three o’clock, when Shereef Zeid came 
up with mountain artillery and more 
machine-guns, and with fifty cavalrymen 
and two hundred Arabs on foot. Mean- 
while the Turks had occupied their old 
front line. Lawrence had their exact range, 
and he paced it off personally while they 
were retreating back to their reserve position. 
Lawrence brought all their artillery to the 
top of the ridge to make a demonstration, 
and then he sent the cavalry to the right to 
work up beyond the eastern boundary ridge. 

They were fortunate enough to be able to 
get forward without being seen until they 
had turned the Turkish flank at two thou- 
sand yards. There they made a dismounted 
attack. Meanwhile over one hundred Arabs 
of the Aimi tribe, who had refused to fight 
with them the previous day because they 
were not satisfied with the amount of loot 
they were receiving, came up and joined 
Lawrence’s force. There are few Bedouins 
who can refuse to get into a good fight when 
they see one coming on. Lawrence sent his 
left flank, and they crept down behind the 
western ridge of the plain to within twa 
hundred yards of the Turkish Maxims. 
The ridge which the Turks occupied at that 
time was of a flint-like rock, so that entrench- 
ment was impossible. The ricochets of the 
shells and shrapnel as they struck the flint 
boulders and glanced off were horrible, 
causing heavy losses among the enemy. 
Lawrence ordered the men on his left flank 
to fire an unusually heavy burst from their 
Hotchkiss and Vickers machine-guns at the 
Turks manning the Maxims, and _ they 
succeeded in wiping the latter out. Then 
he ordered his cavalry to charge the retreating 
Turks from the right flank, while they in the 
centre, with the infantry and the banners, 
also moved forward. At sunset they occu- 
pied the Turkish lines and chased the Turks 
back past their guns into the Hesa valley. 

When it was dark Lawrence's men gave up 
the pursuit, principally because they had- 
had no food since the previous day, and it 
was unusually cold. They had put to flight 
a whole Turkish regiment, Hamid Fahkri 
being among the slain. 


